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Music  Critics  Workshop 

I  Program  Completed 

New  York  Philharmonic  and  Babylon 
Symphony  Concerts  Included 

The  unique  Music  Critics  Workshop  to  be 
presented  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  29-Nov.  1, 
co-sponsored  by  the  Music  Critics  Circle  of 
New  York  City,  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Society  and  the  League  includes  a 

I  full  program  of  seminars,  concerts  and  social 
activities  for  representatives  of  New  York 
City  publications,  smaller  city  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  and  representatives 

I  of  orchestras  from  critics’  home  cities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miles  Kastendieck,  chairman  of  the 
Music  Critics  Circle  and  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American. 

The  pivotal  undertaking  of  the  Workshop  is 

I  the  submission  by  all  critics  of  reviews  of 
musical  events  attended  while  in  New  York 
and  subsequent  analysis  and  critique  of  those 
reviews.  'The  critics  will  attend  and  review 
the  Oct.  29th  concert  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic-Symphony,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
conducting.  On  Friday  night,  Oct.  30,  the 
critics  will  attend  and  review  a  community 
symphony  concert  played  by  the  Babylon 

■  Symphony  of  Babylon,  Long  Island,  Christos 
Vrionides  conducting.  The  concert  will  be 
played  in  Lawrence,  Long  Island.  Saturday 
night,  Oct.  31,  the  group  will  attend  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Mozart’s  “Marriage  of  Figaro”, 
presented  by  the  New  York  City  Opera 
Company. 

Seminar  session  speakers  include  Olin 
Downes,  New  York  Times  Music  Critic;  Virgil 

5  Thomson,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Music 
Critic;  Howard  Taubman,  New  York  Times 
Music  Editor,  and  Mr.  Kastendieck.  Greetings 
from  the  co-sponsoring  organizations  will  be 

■  extended  by  Floyd  G.  Blair,  President  and 
Arthur  Judson,  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society;  Alan  Wat- 
rous.  President  and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Sym- 
V  phony  Orchestra  League. 

1  "rhe  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and 
■“  its  Musical  Director,  James  Fassett  will  en- 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Regional  Meeting  of  Chicago 
Area  Orchestras 

Saturday,  November  28,  1953 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  League. 

Co-chairmen:  Roger  Hall,  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  Symphony.  Dr.  Leon  Stein, 
Conductor,  Community  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  Chicago. 

(Unless  otherwise  specified,  meetings  will 
be  held  in  Orchestra  Hall,  220  South  Michigan 
Avenue.) 

9:30  A.  IVI.  Registration. 

10:00  A.  M. — Opening  Session:  Dr.  Leon  Stein, 
Moderator.  Orchestra  representa¬ 
tives  will  present  thumbnail 
sketches  of  the  work  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  organizations. 

12:00  Noon— Luncheon.  Palmer  House. 

Speakers:  Dr.  Fritz  Reiner,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Chicago  Symphony. 
George  Kuyper,  Manager,  Chica¬ 
go  Symphony.  Dr.  Eric  Oldberg. 
2:30  P.  M. — Afternoon  Session:  Roger  Hall, 
Moderator. 

Report  on  League  Activities  and 
Pending  Legislation  Relating  to 
Federal  Subsidy  of  the  Arts,  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Exe¬ 
cutive  Secretary. 

Discussion  on  mutual  problems  of 
the  area  orchestras: 

Exchange  of  players  and  soloists 
Music  Library  Facilities  of  the 
Area 

Programming 

Publicity. 

The  meeting  is  designed  primarily  for  the 
orchestras  in  the  Greater  Chicago  Area,  but 
representatives  from  all  orchestras  are  cordi¬ 
ally  invited  to  attend. 

Fees  and  Expenses: 

Registration  fee:  50c  for  League  members; 
$1.00  for  non-members. 

Luncheon  Ticket:  $3.00,  including  tip. 
Advance  reservations  for  meeting  will  be 
helpful,  and  they  are  essential  for  the  lunch¬ 
eon.  Sec  registration  blank,  page  15. 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

September  28  -  October  3,  1953,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Conductors  Symposium.  Co-sponsored 
by  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  ASCAP,  and  League. 

October  29-31,  1953,  New  York  City — Music  Critics  Workshop.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Music 
Critics  Circle  of  New  York  City,  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  and  the 
League. 

October  30,  1953  thru  March  12,  1954,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. — “Music-USA”  Pops  Concert  series  spot¬ 
lighting  community  orchestras.  Co-sponsored  by  Buffalo  Philharmonic  and  League. 

November  28,  1953,  Chicago,  Illinois — Regional  meeting  of  Chicago  Area  Orchestras.  Co¬ 
sponsored  by  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  League. 

January  23  -  February  4,  1954,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Conductors  Workshop.  Co-sponsored  by 
Cleveland  Orchestra  and  League. 

June  17-19,  1954,  Springfield,  Ohio — National  Convention.  Headquarters,  Shawnee  Hotel. 


‘^Music-VSA’^ 

Co-sponsored  by  RuffaUt 
Philhftrmonir  nnd  League 

“Music— USA”  heralds  a  new  development 
in  the  symphony  orchestra  world.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  one  symphony  orchestra 
— the  Buffalo  Philharmonic — will  devote  part 
of  a  concert  season  to  the  task  of  displaying 
the  work  of  other  orchestras  throughout  the 
nation. 

Symphony  orchestras  in  the  smaller  cities 
of  the  nation  have  been  invited  to  share  the 
spotlight  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  dur¬ 
ing  its  winter  series  of  “Pops”  concerts.  For 
each  of  8  concerts  a  different  community  or¬ 
chestra  will  be  selected  for  star  billing.  The 
community  orchestra’s  musical  director  will 
conduct  the  concert,  half  of  which  will  be 
broadcast  over  Radio  Station  WGR.  He  will 
select  the  program  including,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  musical  works  having  special  signifi¬ 
cance  for  his  own  community  and  orchestra. 
In  some  concerts,  soloists  from  the  orchestra’s 
home  area  will  be  presented. 

The  orchestra’s  history  and  work  will  be 
publicized  through  Buffalo  newspapers,  radio 
stations  and  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic’s  dis¬ 
play  mediums.  Members  of  the  out-of-town 
orchestra  organizations  who  can  attend,  will 
be  the  honored  guests  of  the  Buffalo  Phil¬ 
harmonic  for  the  “POPS”  concerts  and  the 
dancing  parties  which  follow  each  of  them. 

“The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  is  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  achievements  of  America’s 
hundreds  of  smaller  city  orchestras,”  stated 
Edward  H.  Kavinoky,  President  of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  Society. 

“We  feel  it  is  time  that  music  lovers  and 
Philharmonic  patrons  in  our  city  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  part 
these  orchestras  play  in  the  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  nation.  By  publicizing  their 
work,  by  hearing  concerts  chosen  and  di¬ 
rected  by  their  conductors,  we  hope  to  be¬ 
come  even  better  acquainted  with  this  wider 
aspect  of  America’s  symphony  orchestra 
world,”  explained  Mr.  Kavinoky. 

In  September  1952,  the  League  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  experimented  with 
the  first  Conductors  Symposium  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  results  led  to  the  1953  Symposium 
which  was  expanded  through  the  help  of 
ASCAP  (see  page  9).  In  January  1954,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  and  its  musical  director 
George  Szell  will  present  a  12-day  Conductors 
Workshop. 

"Music  USA”  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  these 
projects  which  already  have  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  great  wealth  of  outstanding 
conducting  talent  exists  within  the  com¬ 
munity  orchestra  field.  Opportunity  for  com¬ 
munity  conductors  to  conduct  concerts  of 
major  symphonies  as  well  as  rehearsals  was 
a  logical  step.  The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  took 
that  step. 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  Leoguc  shall  be  to  develop  and 
stimulate  the  growth  of  civic  and  community  sym¬ 
phony  orchestros,  to  further  the  welfare  of  these 
organizations  by  on  interchange  of  ideas,  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  Americon  conductors,  composers, 
and  artists — and  in  general  to  improve  the  standards 
of  civic  symphony  orchestras. 


Mrs.  Leta  G,  Snow,  founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  and  founder  and  many  years  the 
Manager  of  the  Kalamazoo  Symphony,  told  the 
story  of  the  League’s  early  days  at  the  1953 
Conventi  jn  Eanquet. 


“The  League’s  first  beginnings  were  in  1942. 
At  that  time,  I  had  been  manager  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Symphony  for  over  twenty  years 
and  decided  I  would  like  to  exchange  ideas 
with  other  managers  and  form  some  sort  of 
organization. 

“So  a  list  was  compiled  of  all  known  civic 
orchestras,  and  I  sent  out  invitations  for  a 
luncheon  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  then 
Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago — then  sat  back  in 
fear  and  trembling,  wondering  if  anyone 
would  come.  To  my  surprise  and  delight,  the 
first  reservation  was  from  far  away  —  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Barron,  then  conductor  of  the 
Amarillo,  Texas,  Symphony,  who  came  to  the 
meeting  and  became  the  League’s  first  treas¬ 
urer. 

“There  were  23  present  at  that  meeting,  in¬ 
cluding  the  late  Dr.  Eric  Delamarter  and 
A.  H.  Miller,  manager  of  the  Duluth  Sym¬ 
phony  who  has  been  an  active  member  ever 
since.  Although  my  original  idea  was  an 
organization  of  orchestra  managers,  we  found 
that  conductors  were  vitally  interested  in  the 
managing  end  of  the  work  too — in  fact,  some¬ 
times  even  starting  their  own  organizations. 
That  being  the  case,  we  altered  the  set-up 
to  include  managers  and  conductors — in  fact, 
anyone  interested  in  symphony  orchestras. 

“After  much  discussion,  we  settled  on  a 
name — The  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  drew  up  an  impressive  set  of  by-laws, 
a  constitution,  established  annual  dues  of  75^ 
for  individuals  and  $5.00  for  orchestras,  and 
decided  to  have  national  meetings  alternate 
years  with  district  meetings  in  between. 

“Just  after  I  had  divided  the  states  into 
districts  and  obtained  a  chairman  for  each 
district,  the  U.  S.  was  at  war  and  meetings 
involving  travel  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  we 
did  keep  alive  through  the  League  publica¬ 
tion  then  known  as  ‘The  Inter-Orchestra 
Bulletin’  and  personal  letters. 

“The  ‘Bulletin’  was  edited  by  Miss  Theresa 
Shier,  former  music  critic  and  newspaper 
woman  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  gradually 
we  added  new  members — more  coming  in 
with  the  release  of  each  issue  of  the  publi¬ 
cation.  The  orchestra  charter  members  totaled 
40,  representing  17  states. 

“At  the  second  national  meeting,  also  held 
in  Chicago,  we  talked  mostly  about  finances, 
but  did  start  the  ball  rolling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  20%  admissions  tax  by  adopting  a  resolu¬ 


tion  opposing  it  and  drafting  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  every  known  orchestra — whether  a  I 
member  of  the  League  or  not— asking  their  | 
cooperation.  This,  as  you  know,  was  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  in  the  fall  of  1951,  seven 
years  later. 

“Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  League  by  Miss  Shier  was  her 
discovery  of  our  Helen  Thompson,  who  joined 
our  ranks  about  the  time  of  that  second  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  in  1944.  Our  next  convention 
was  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1946.  It  was  well 
attended,  and  we  had  several  nationally 
known  speakers  for  the  meeting. 

"That  convention  marked  the  end  of  my 
regime  as  president  for  I  had  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  resign  because  the  work  with  my  own 
orchestra  was  becoming  more  and  more  in¬ 
volved. 

"The  League  has  grown  and  developed  be¬ 
yond  my  fondest  dreams,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  its  founder  and  first  president.  My 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  its  con¬ 
tinued  success  in  the  years  to  come.” 

Charter  Member  Orchestras 
Of  League 

'•'Orchestras  hold  League  memberships  at 
the  present  time. 

.’<Altoona  Symphony,  Pa. 

'^'Amarillo  Symphony,  Tex. 

Austin  Symphony,  Tex. 

*Bangor  Symphony,  Maine 
‘Battle  Creek  Symphony,  Mich. 

'‘Boston  Civic  Symphony,  Mass. 

‘Cedar  Rapids  Symphony,  Iowa 
Charleston  Symphony,  S.  C. 

‘Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va. 

Columbus  Philharmonic.  Ohio 
‘Dayton  Philharmonic,  Ohio 
‘Drake-Des  Moines  Symphony,  Iowa 
‘Duluth  Symphony,  Minn. 

‘Erie  Philharmonic,  Pa. 

‘Fc  .-go-Moorhead  Symphony,  N.  D. 

"‘F'crt  Wayne  Philharmonic,  Ind. 

Gary  Symphony,  Ind. 

Germantown  Symphony,  Philadelphia 
‘Harrisburg  Symphony,  Pa. 

‘Huntington  Symphony,  W.  Va. 

‘Kalamazoo  Symphony,  Mich. 

-^Lansing  Symphony,  Mich. 

‘Licking  County  Philharmonic,  Newark,  Ohio 
Main  Line  Symphony,  Philadelphia 
Memphis  Symphony,  Tenn. 

‘North  Side  Symphony  of  Chicago 
‘Oakland  Symphony,  Calif. 

‘Pittsfield  Little  Symphony,  Mass. 

--Pontiac  Symphony,  Mich. 

‘Racine  Symphony,  Wis. 

‘Rockford  Civic  Symphony,  Ill. 

‘Saginaw  Symphony,  Mich. 

‘Sioux  City  Symphony,  Iowa 
‘South  Bend  Symphony,  Ind. 

-  Southern  Symphony  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 
‘Springfield  Symphony,  Mo. 

Susquehanna  Symphony  of  Selingsgrove,  Pa. 
Tri-City  Symphony  of  Davenport.  Iowa, 
Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill. 

Waukegan  Symphony,  Ill. 

‘Youngstown  Symphony,  Ohio 
Of  the  above  listed  orchestras,  the  follow¬ 
ing  no  longer  exist  though  in  two  cases  they 
have  been  succeeded  by  newer  organizations. 
Columbus  Philharmonic,  succeeded  by 
‘Columbus  Little  Symphony 
Memphis  Symphony 

Southern  Symphony,  succeded  by  ‘South 
Carolina  Philharmonic 
•Hold  League  Memberships. 

The  Altoona  Symphony  and  Pontiac  Sym¬ 
phony  suspended  operations  during  the  last 
few  years,  but  have  reorganized  and  will 
present  1953-54  seasons. 
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Second  Symphony  Management  Course  Expanded 
Program  Included  Lay  Workers  Forum 


1953  MANAGERS  CLASS 

Front  row — seated,  left  to  right:  Thompson.  Richards.  Peltier,  O'Connor.  Kendrick:  Second 
row — seated:  Baker,  Rosenberg,  Carroll,  Gatchell:  Back  row — seated:  Thomson.  Thomas: 
Standing — left  side:  Tick.  Craig:  Standing — right  side:  Davis,  Plummer.  Watrous. 


The  second  symphony  management  course 
presented  by  the  League  and  co-sponsored  by 
the  Brevard  Music  Foundation,  Aug.  8-16, 
1953  at  the  campus  of  the  Transylvania  Music 
Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C.  again  drew  full  enroll¬ 
ment  from  new  managers,  manager  applicants, 
“graduates”  from  the  preceeding  year  and 
other  persons  having  special  interest  in  or¬ 
chestra  administration. 

The  1953  activities  included  a  4-day  experi¬ 
mental  session  for  lay  workers — members  of 
orchestra  executive  boards  and  womens  com¬ 
mittees.  The  workers  met  two  days  preceeding 
the  arrival  of  the  management  group  and  ses¬ 
sions  for  both  groups  ran  concurrently  for  two 
days. 

Staff  members  included  Alan  Watrous, 
President  of  the  League  and  Manager  of  the 
Witchita  Symphony;  Harold  Kendrick,  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony;  Antonio 
Modarelli,  Conductor  of  the  Charleston  Sym¬ 
phony  (W.  Va.);  and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  League  executive  secretary.  Special  con¬ 
sultants  and  panel  discussants  included  James 
Christian  Pfohl,  Musicial  Director  of  the  Bre¬ 
vard  Music  Foundiation  and  Conductor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  and  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Symphonies;  Joseph  Fuchs,  violin  soloist;  Olin 
Downes,  Music  Critic  of  the  New  York  Times; 
John  Edwards,  Manager  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony  and  several  section  heads  of  the  Bre¬ 
vard  Festival  Symphony  who  also  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  major  symphonies. 

Lay  workers’  sessions  included  analyzation 
of  the  relationship  and  responsibilities  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  boards  and  womens  committees  to  the 
conductor,  manager  and  musicians  and  such 
areas  of  work  as  public  relations,  financing, 
long  range  planning,  establishment  of  orches¬ 
tra  goals,  etc. 

In  addition  to  similiar  basic  discussions,  the 
management  group  worked  on  techniques  and 
problems  involved  in  the  administration  of 
symphony  orchestras  including  campaign  or¬ 
ganization  and  management,  fund  raising, 
publicity,  programming,  women’s  committees, 
orchestra  personnel  .charters  and  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.  Both  groups  studied  pending  legis¬ 


lation  relating  to  federal  subsidy  of  fine  arts 
and  the  establishment  of  coordinated  local  arts 
councils  and  combined  fund  raising  for  arts 
groups.  Rehearsals  and  concerts  presented  by 
the  Brevard  Music  Festival  completed  the 
schedules. 

Management  course  enrollees  included  Ste¬ 
ward  S.  Baker  of  the  Connecticut  Symphony 
of  Fairfield  County,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  Bergamini  of  the  Brevard 
Music  Festival  staff;  Lanier  Bishop,  Manager, 
Charlotte  Symphony,  N.  C.;  C.  M.  Carroll, 
Manager,  Toledo  Orchestra;  Robert  Craig, 
Manager,  Florida  Symphony,  Orlando,  Flor¬ 
ida;  Lawrence  E.  Davis  of  Fremont,  Michigan; 
Seth  C.  Gatchell  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Douglas 
Richards  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  Fred  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Mr.  Thomas,  President,  Spartanburg, 
Symphony,  South  (Carolina;  Robert  Thomson 
of  Greenfield,  Iowa;  Ramsi  Tick  of  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Second  year  enrollees  were 
Lewis  O’Connor,  President,  Fort  Lauderdale 
Symphony,  Fla.;  Henry  Peltier,  Manager 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Texas;  Mrs.  Anne 
Barker  Plummer,  Manager  Baton  Rouge 
Symphony,  La. 

Members  of  the  lay  workers  forum  included: 
Mrs.  Paul  Allen,  board  member  of  Charlotte 
Symphony,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Harold  Coolidge,  Pre¬ 
sident  Brevard  Music  Foundation  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Atlanta  Symphony  board,  Mrs.  Lon 
Groves  and  Mrs.  Rembret  Marshall,  past 
president  and  president  respectively  of  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  Women’s  Guild;  Mrs. 
Laurence  Patterson,  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Charleston  Symphony,  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Abbott  E.  Lake  of  the  Florence 
Symphony,  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Wellington 
Cummer,  President  of  the  Jacksonville  Sym¬ 
phony,  Florida  and  Mrs.  Ross  Parkhill  of  the 
board  of  the  Jacksonville  Symphony. 

As  long  as  there  appears  to  be  a  continued 
need  for  this  type  of  management  training,  the 
League  will  present  the  management  course. 
There  have  been  many  requests  that  the  course 
be  given  earlier  in  the  year  when  most  or- 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Oakland  Symphony 
Celebrates  20th  Season 
Under  Founder-Conductor, 
Orley  See 

One  of  the  Len^ue''s  Charier 
Member  Orchestras 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Symphony  is  justly  ex¬ 
cited  and  proud  over  its  opening  concert  this 
season,  for  on  Nov.  17,  1954,  not  only  will  it 
celebrate  its  20th  birthday,  but  will  do  so  with 
the  orchestra’s  first  conductor  Dr.  Orley  See 
continuing  to  see  that  it  makes  wonderful 
music  . 

The  history  of  the  Oakland  Symphony  is 
typical  of  the  histories  of  many  community 
orchestras,  starting  as  it  did  because  a  few 
musicians  wanted  to  play  fine  music  under 
challenging  leadership,  and  continuing  be¬ 
cause  its  service  to  its  own  community  proved 
valued  and  appreciated. 

In  1923,  a  small  group  of  Oakland’s  am¬ 
ateur  musicians  gathered  together  informally 
to  play  the  music  they  loved — symphonic 
music.  Eventually  the  activity  was  sponsored 
by  the  YMCA.  As  their  work  progressed, 
they  began  to  seek  leadership,  took  their 
problems  and  plans  to  Dr.  Orley  See.  He 
shared  their  vision  of  an  Oakland  Symphony, 
added  his  own  Wildwood  String  Choir  of 
about  20  players  which  had  achieved  consid¬ 
erable  recognition  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  and  in  the  mid -depression  days  of  1934, 
The  Oakland  Symphony  was  launched. 

Symbolic  of  the  solid  continuity  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  presence  in  the  orchestra  of 
George  Shervy,  tympanist — a  member  of  the 
“Y”  group  and  three  more  men  who  played 
in  the  first  concert  in  1934 — a  violinist,  a 
bassoonist  and  a  tuba  player. 

When  the  musicians  first  went  to  Orley  See, 
they  had  good  reasons.  For  16  years  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  violin  section  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  and  prior  to  that  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  He  had 
studied  conducting  with  Monteux,  Hertz  and 
Stokowski,  had  served  as  a  faculty  member  of 
several  midwestern  colleges. 

Knowing  the  mid -west  well  and  the  work 
of  community  orchestras  in  that  area.  Dr.  See 
was  enthused  and  eager  to  become  a  part  of 
the  new  organization — The  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League — when  Mrs.  Leta  G. 
Snow  of  the  Kalamazoo  Symphony  first  wrote 
to  him  about  it  in  1942,  and  so  the  Oakland 
Symphony  became  one  of  the  charter  member 
orchestras  of  the  League.  (See  page  2.) 

Dr.  See  and  the  early  group  of  musicians 
who  formed  the  Oakland  Symphony  were 
thoroughly  convinced  the  orchestra  should  be 
a  community  institution  serving  the  musicians 
and  the  community  alike.  They  have  never 
swerved  from  this  purpose,  and  as  a  result 
have  chalked  up  many  proud  achievements. 
The  experience  gained  in  the  orchestra’s  ranks 
has  led  to  positions  with  major  symphonies 
for  many  of  the  Oakland  Symphony  “grad¬ 
uates.”  A  few  years  ago,  Denison  University 
officially  recognized  the  orchestra’s  value  and 
Dr.  See’s  leadership  by  bestowing  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

Contemporary  music  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  programs  of  the  Oakland  Sym¬ 
phony.  The  musicians  continue  to  be  drawn 
from  the  local  area.  Personnel  is  supported, 
but  never  displaced  by  professional  musicians. 
“By  strengthening  our  weaker  spots  with  pro¬ 
fessionals”,  explains  Dr.  See,  “they  enable  us 
to  keep  things  rolling  smoothly  and  so  en¬ 
hance  the  experience  gained  from  the  or¬ 
chestra  by  the  younger  and  less  experienced 
players.” 

Congratulations  to  the  Oakland  Symphony! 
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Managers  Workshop— Convention  Report 

Chairman:  Harold  Kendrick,  Manager,  IS etc  Haven  Symphttny,  Conn. 
(Workshop  reports  prepared  by  Harold  Kendrick  and 
Ralph  Burgard,  Manager,  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic.) 

Realistic  Budgeting  and  Financing^oint  ses-  u  u  *1.  , 

s»„  with  Members.  ctwEr  ^bet'Ss  3 

Financing  From  Manager’s  V'.ewpoint:  Harold  other  forms  of  revenue. 

Kendrick  “Put  into  a  sort  of  equation  form,  sym- 

“A  realistic  financial  budget  should  be  based  phony  budgeting  practises  might  be  stated  as 
upon  the  experience  of  previous  seasons,  and  follows: 

anticipated  changes  and  trends  for  the  coming  Earned  income  plus  contributed  and  other 

season.  The  budget  is  detennined  by  he 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  help  of  the  ^ 

manager,  of  course)  and  presented  to  the  Gross  expenditures  minus  earned  income 
Board  of  Directors.  If  approved,  the  budget  is  equals  operating  deficit. 

then  turned  over  to  the  manager  and  it  is  his  Gross  income  minus  gross  expenditures 
headache  to  live  within  its  confines.  Any  in-  equals  net  deficit  or  net  surplus, 

crease  MUST  be  approved  by  the  executive  “For  purposes  of  comparing  your  figures 
committee.  (No  executive  approval  generally  those  of  other  orchestras,  it  is  suggested 

is  required  to  keep  under  the  budget.)  yQ^  the  following  breakdowns  in  pre- 

“Probably  the  soundest  approach  is  to  start  paring  your  budgets.  This  is  the  form  used 

with  the  orchestra’s  anticipated  earned  in-  by  the  League  orchestras  participating  in  the 

come.  Compare  that  with  the  anticipated  budget  reports  prepared  and  distributed  for 

gross  expenditures  and  you  will  arrive  at  the  League  by  Ralph  Black  each  year.  Also 

what  is  termed  the  “deficit  on  operations”  for  this  form  follows  that  used  by  the  Major 

the  season.  The  next  step  is  to  consider  the  Symphony  Managers  Association. 


A.  Earned  Income 

In  general,  earned  income  is  income  resulting  from  some  service  rendered  by  the  orches¬ 
tra.  Usually  it  includes  the  following: 

1.  Ticket  Sales: 

Regular  season,  adult  season  tickets  _  $ 

Regular  season,  student  season  tickets  . 

Regular  season,  single  admission  . - 

a.  Total  ticket  sales — Regular  season  . . . — .  ^  $ 

b.  Pops  series  of  concerts  . 

c.  Children  or  youth  concerts  . . 

d.  Other  adult  series  . . . . . - . 

e.  Other  home  concerts  . .  . . . . . 

f.  Tour  concerts  .  . . . — . 

2.  Program  Advertising  (gross)  .  . . . 

3.  Broadcasting,  radio  and  television  fees  . . . . 

4.  MLscellaneous  earned  income  . . .  .  .  .  _ 

Total  earned  income  .  .  $ 

B.  Gross  Elxpenditures 

1.  Musical  Talent 

a.  Conductors  and  orchestra  . . .  $  . 

b.  Assisting  artists .  . . . 

Total  musical  talent  . . . . .  $ 

2.  Concert  Production  Costs. 

a.  Music  purchase,  rental  or  royalties  .  . 

b.  Rental  of  hall,  stage  expense  . .  . . 

c.  Printed  program  expense  _ _ _ _ 

d.  Misc.  exp.,  concert  production  .  _ 

e.  Gross  Tour  expense . .  .  _  _ 

f.  Broadcasting,  recording  expense  .  . . 

Total  concert  production  costs  .  . . . 

3.  Administrative  Costs. 

a.  Management  and  adm.  salaries,  overhead  . . . 

b.  Advertising  and  promotion  . .  . . 

c.  Fund  raising  expenses  . .  . 

Total  administrative  costs  . . . .  . 

4.  Musicians  Pension  Fund  ..  . . .  .  . 

5.  Other  expenses  .  . . . .  . 

Total  gross  expenditures .  . . .  . 

C.  Deficit  on  Operations  for  Season 

Subtract  the  total  of  B  (gross  expenditures)  from  the  total  of  A  (earned  income)  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  deficit  on  operations  for  the  season. 

D.  Method  of  Financing  the  Operating  Deficit 

1.  Contributions  . . . . . . .  $ _ 

Number  of  contributors . . . . . 

2.  Income  from  endowment  fund  . . . . . .  . 

3.  Net  income  from  rental  of  auditorium  or  other  real 

estate  controlled  by  orchestra . . . . . . .  . . 

4.  Grants: 

Municipal  . . . .  . 

County  . . . . . . . .  . 

State . . . . . . . . .  . 

Other  . . . . . . . .  . 

Total  grants  . . . .  . 

5.  Other  methods  —  including  benefit  projects,  etc . .  . 

Total  funds  raised  . . . 
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E.  Gross  Income 

Add  A  (earned  income)  to  D  to  obtain  gross 
income. 

F.  Net  Deficit  or  net  Surplus 

Substract  B(  gross  expenditures)  from  E 
(gross  income)  to  arrive  at  net  deficit  or  net 
surplus  for  the  season. 

“Using  the  above  clasifications  and  inter¬ 
pretations,  I  have  prepared  some  comparative 
statistics  based  on  1951-52  figures  of  the  29 
major  symphonies  and  1950-51  figures  of  11 
community  orchestras,  including  Birmingham, 
Chattanooga,  Duluth,  Erie,  Ft.  Wayne,  Louis¬ 
ville  (now  a  major  orchestra),  Rhode  Island, 
Sioux  City,  Tampa,  Toledo  and  Wichita  or¬ 
chestras. 

Expenses 


III 


Precentage  of  item  to  total  budget: 

Major 

Community 

Symphonies 

Orchestras 

Conductor  and  orchestra 

48^c 

58''^ 

Soloists 

5 

8.7 

Advertising 

2.7 

2.2 

Management 

4.3 

13. 

Music 

.78 

1.5 

Hall  rental 

4.6 

4.6 

“Obviously  the  one  outstanding  disparity  in 
these  two  sets  of  figures  is  in  management 
costs.  Working  with  smaller  gross  orchestra 
budgets,  managers  salaries,  which  are  fairly 
comparable  in  both  fields,  loom  up  as  a  much 
higher  percentage  in  the  total  costs  of  com¬ 
munity  orchestras.  If  orchestras  want  their 
managers  to  live,  they  will  have  to  continue  to 
pay  them  in  terms  of  salaries  rather  than  in 
terms  of  percentages  of  the  budgets.  Further¬ 
more,  the  amount  of  skill,  experience,  time 
and  work  demanded  of  the  community  sym 
phony  manager  is  as  heavy  as  that  demanded 
in  many  major  orchestras.  Usually,  the  com¬ 
munity  symphony  manager  has  less  office 
help  with  which  to  carry  the  work  than  does 
the  major  symphony  manager. 

“Upon  examining  income  figures,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  comparisons  between  the  major 
and  community  orchestras  because  of  incom¬ 
plete  reports.  However,  ticket  sale  income 
from  the  regular  season  represents  63%  of  the 
gross  budget  of  the  major  orchestras  and  only 
28%  of  the  gross  budget  of  the  community 
orchestras.” 

(Editor’s  note:  Other  budget  studies  carried 
on  by  the  League  indicate  that  major  orches¬ 
tras  are  earning  about  2/3  of  their  total 
income  while  community  orchestras  on  the 
average  are  earning  about  507(  of  their  total 
income.) 

Financing  from  Board  Members  Point  of  View 

(1)  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  President,  Sioux 
City  Symphony,  Iowa. 

“The  Sioux  City  Symphony  operates  on  two 
fimds — the  symphony  tax  fund,  and  money 
derived  from  subscription  series  ticket  sales 
and  other  sources.  The  Symphony  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1923,  and  sponsored  by  the  Sioux  City 
Concert  Course.  Through  this  sponsorship, 
the  orchestra  gave  two  concerts  a  season  until 
1946  when  it  was  re-organized  and  placed  on 
an  independent  basis.  A  sustaining  fund  of 
$10,000  was  raised  that  year. 

“This  annual  sustaining  fund  drive  seemed 
to  be  a  difficult  way  of  financing  the  orchestra, 
so  in  1947  a  Symphony  Tax  Bill  based  on  the 
Iowa  Band  Law  was  presented  to  the  state 
legislature.  At  that  time  the  Symphony  Board 
has  as  members  two  state  representatives  and 
a  Sioux  City  man  also  was  a  member  of  the 
state  senate. 

“Eventually  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  and  adopted  in  Sioux  City.  The 
levy  of  1/8  mill  on  property  results  in  revenue 
totalling  $10,000  a  year  for  the  orchestra,  but 
the  amount  paid  by  each  taxpayer  is  very 
small. 
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Illustration:  John  Brov/n,  taxpayer,  has 
'  property  with  a  taxable  valuation  of  $1,559. 
His  taxes  formerly  were  $100.05.  The  addition 
of  the  orchestra  tax  brought  his  total  tax  bill 
up  to  $100.24 — only  19c  more  per  year.” 

“Revenue  from  the  municipal  tax  covers 
costs  of  9  or  10  free  youth  concerts  including 
rehearsal  expenses  and  travel  and  general  up¬ 
keep  of  the  orchstera  but  does  not  apply  to 
costs  of  the  paid  admission  concerts. 

“Revenue  from  the  sale  of  tickets  to  the 
subscription  concerts  covers  five  concerts  and 
expenses  of  artists,  auditorium  rental,  part  of 
I  the  office  expense,  salaries,  etc.  The  Sioux 
City  Symphony  continues  to  play  an  annual 
1  concert  on  the  Concert  Course  on  a  contract 
basis — just  as  the  Concert  Course  Association 
would  contract  for  an  artist  for  other  concerts. 
The  annual  “Messiah”  Concert  is  handled 
separately  from  any  of  the  above  arrange¬ 
ments. 

“In  order  to  help  meet  o{>erating  deficits, 
the  orchestra  inaugurated  patron  member¬ 
ships  for  the  first  time  last  spring  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  fund  raising  concert  calling  for  a  free 
will  offering.” 

(Note:  The  Full  Iowa  Symphony  Tax  Law 
is  included  in  League  Memorandum  No  .3). 

(2)  Mr.  Samuel  Buck,  Board  member  of  the 
Columbus  Symphony,  Columbus,  Indiana 
(Population — 18,()00) . 

Mr.  Buck  discussed  the  financial  policies  en¬ 
abling  the  Columbus  Symphony  to  operate  on 
an  annual  budget  of  $.500  or  less. 

"We  exist  mainly  through  the  sacrifices, 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  our  members  to  a 
civic  ideal.  Expenses  are  kept  very  low  with 
praciically  all  services  and  needs  donated. 

“We  generally  use  local  soloists  who  are 
semi-professional.  Occasionally  we  present 
professional,  out  of  town  soloists  and  of  course 
this  increases  the  expense  but  by  fitting  them 
into  our  overall  program  of  local  soloists,  we 
can  afford  them  occasionally. 

“Prior  to  1949,  Mr.  Kitzinger,  conductor  and 
founder  of  the  orchestra,  his  wife  and  several 
other  members  of  the  orchestra  would  call  on 
business  houses  and  civic  minded  people  and 
raise  enough  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
an  individual  concert.  Sometimes  we  sold  ads 
in  the  programs.  Occasionally,  we  would  so¬ 
licit  the  banks  to  pay  the  cost  of  printing  the 
programs.  In  1949,  we  organized  our  civic 
support  committee  which  now  undertakes 
these  tasks. 

“Our  local  musicians  contribute  their  serv¬ 
ices  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  pay  only  the 
imported  musicians  whom  we  need  occasion¬ 
ally.  The  orchestra  was  founded  in  1922  by 
Mr.  Kitzinger.  He  first  spent  four  years  de¬ 
veloping  enough  violinists  to  start  the  orches¬ 
tra,  then  added  instrumentalists  from  the 
City  Band — and  the  orchestra  began.  During 
the  interval  when  Indianapolis  had  no  orches¬ 
tra,  it  was  the  Columbus  Symphony  which 
provided  the  symphonic  music  for  that  large 
city. 

“In  Mr.  Kitzinger’s  words — we  do  not  owe 
our  organization  and  success  to  the  recent 
interest  in  symphony  concerts  which  has  come 
from  radio  and  television.  We  gave  concerts 
in  a  city  having  only  9,000  population  before 
the  days  of  radio  and  television.  We  owe  our 
success  to  all  of  our  members,  to  our  own  city, 
civic  pride,  hard  work,  sacrifices  and  devotion 
to  our  ideal  that  we  in  Columbus  also  should 
have  our  own  symphony  orchestra.” 

Advertising,  Promotion  and  Publicity: 

Material  presented  by  Mrs.  Lucy  May 
Smith,  Mgr.,  Tulsa  Philharmonic;  James 
Hicks  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  publicity  staff; 
Ralph  Burgard,  Mgr.,  Rhode  Island  Philhar¬ 
monic  and  Leslie  White,  Mgr.,  Atlanta  Sym¬ 
phony. 


Mrs.  Smith  discussed  promotion  techniques 
involved  in  work  with  newspapers,  radio,  TV 
and  miscellaneous  publicity  channels.  She 
commented  on  the  various  categories  of  news 
material  including  straight  news  stories,  fea¬ 
tures,  society  notes,  pictures,  gossip  columns 
and  special  columns.  Mrs.  Smith  recommend¬ 
ed  that  all  publicity  should  be  channeled  and 
coordinated  through  one  person  in  whom  the 
newspaper,  radio  and  TV  stations  have  con¬ 
fidence.  Proper  preparation  of  copy,  due  re¬ 
spect  for  deadlines,  care  in  releasing  “exclu¬ 
sive  stories”  were  discussed. 

“And,”  stated  Mrs.  Smith,  “don’t  forget  the 
press,  radio  and  TV  stations  when  it  is  time 
to  pass  around  the  complimentary  tickets.” 

Many  orchestras  arrange  for  merchants  to 
insert  plugs  for  their  activities  in  the  mer¬ 
chants’  regular  newspaper  ads.  Small  mats 
bearing  the  symphony  trademark  generally 
are  furnished  to  the  merchants  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Spot  announcements  on  current  orches¬ 
tra  activities  should  be  sent  to  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  If  properly  prepared,  they 
will  be  used. 

The  Tulsa  Philharmonic  received  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  bank  clearing  house  to  insert 
a  concert  series  announcement  (in  the  form 
of  a  facsimile  of  a  check)  in  the  bank  state¬ 
ments  of  all  depositors  in  the  area.  The  Tulsa 
orchestra  also  takes  ads  in  the  local  hotel 
magazine  which  lists  local  activities  open  to 
hotel  guests. 

Other  promotions  mentioned  were  the  use 
of  spot  announcements  on  the  local  telephone 
company’s  time  signal  service,  the  use  of 
civic  surveys  or  Welcome  Wagon  Services  to 
track  down  newcomers,  presentation  of  musi¬ 
cal  quiz  shows  between  teams  from  various 
public  schools  on  Saturday  morning  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  One  orchestra  taped  interviews  with 
guest  artists  for  use  in  later  ticket  and  fund 
campaigns. 

Group  discussion  on  paid  advertising  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  few  orchestias  present  receive 
free  advertising  in  local  papers,  but  most  of 
them  have  to  arrange  for  payment  of  display 
space.  Several  orchestras  receive  benefit  of 
the  special  advertising  rates  available  to 
charitable  and  non-profit  organizations.  Spot 
announcements  on  radio  and  television  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  given  without  charge. 


Included  in  the  session  was  an  analysis  of 
forms  and  systems  for  keeping  track  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  contributors  and  income.  It  was 
recommended  that  ticket  sale  prospect  cards 
be  so  set  up  that  they  also  could  be  used  as 
the  season’s  file  cards  when  sales  were  made. 

Managers  and  the  Orchestra’s  Total  Program: 

Material  presented  by  Ralph  Black,  Man¬ 
ager,  Buffalo  Philharmonic;  Henry  Peltier, 
Manager,  Wichita  Falls  Symphony  (Tex.); 
Earl  Hinton,  Manager,  Nashville  Symphony 
(Tenn.) 

This  session  actually  developed  into  one  in 
which  managers  generously  shared  with  each 
other  their  best  ideas  and  schemes  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  orchestra’s  service  to  community 
needs  and  for  drawing  more  people  into  parti¬ 
cipation  of  symphony  activities. 

Stuart  Hample,  Buffalo  cartoonist  who  has 
appeared  as  musical  illustrator  for  children’s 
concerts  of  many  orchestras,  proved  to  be  so 
in  demand  that  his  part  in  the  program  was 
moved  to  one  of  the  convention  general  ses¬ 
sions.  Hample  brought  down  the  house — even 
though  the  house  was  a  church  and  the  au¬ 
dience  consisted  of  musicians  and  orchestra 
people  of  all  categories. 

The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  has  successfully 
developed  a  format  for  sponsorships  of  “Pops” 
concerts  in  which  civic  organizations  are  able 
to  earn  considerable  funds  for  their  own 
treasuries  through  sale  of  tickets.  Business 
houses  sponsoring  pop  concerts  contribute  a 
set  fee  and  receive  in  return  a  large  number 
of  free  tickets  for  use  by  their  employees. 
Full  credit  is  given  to  the  sponsoring  organi¬ 
zation  or  business  house  in  all  orchestra  pub¬ 
licity. 

Other  successful  Buffalo  promotions  include 
a  Symphony  Ball  used  to  stimulate  opening 
night  ticket  sales  as  well  as  to  raise  funds  for 
the  orchestra.  Philharmonic  Night  at  the  local 
trotting  track  (in  return  for  a  contribution 
from  the  track  management).  Philharmonic 
sponsorship  of  a  professional  football  game, 
candid  camera  night  at  the  “pops”  concert,  a 
fashion  show  in  conjunction  with  a  “pops” 
concert,  free  gardenias  to  all  subscribers  re¬ 
newing  their  subscriptions  on  a  designated 
concert  night. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Stuart  Hample — Concert  Cartoonist  from  Buffalo  has  appeared  with  several  orchestras  in 
youth  and  “Pops”  concerts,  drawing  in  rhythm  to  the  music. 

At  the  convention  he  completed  this  sketch  of  the  Trepak  from  “Nutcracker  Suite” — right 
on  the  dot  with  the  last  chord. 
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Business,  and  Support  of  Symphony  Orchestras 

Mrs.  Edmund  Coffin,  Researcher  and  IT  riler  for  ISational  Planning 
Association,  and  formerly  tcilh  Time-Life  Magazines 

Convention  Report 


Mrs.  Coffin’s  discussion  followed  that  of 
Harold  B.  Dow,  Director  of  Public  Relations  of 
the  Bridgeport  Brass  Company  who  analyzed 
industrial  attitudes  toward  support  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  (July  1953,  Newsletter).  Mrs. 
Coffin  reviewed  many  of  the  legal  and  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  business  support  of  cultural 
activities. 

“The  five  percent  provision  in  corporate 
taxes  merely  means  that  the  U.  S.  government 
allows  a  corporation  to  deduct  five  percent 
from  the  net  corporate  profits  for  gifts  to 
educational  and  charitable  organizations.  Ap¬ 
proximately  ninety  percent  of  America  corp¬ 
orations  take  some  advantage  of  this  five  per 
cent  tax  deduction,  but  few  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it. 

“Corporate  contributions  have  gone  up 
sharply  as  tax  rates  hav'e  increased,  but  it  is 
our  opinion  that  corporate  giving  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  established  custom  and  that  the  end 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  won't  really  reduce 
the  scale  of  corporate  contributions.  There 
are  three  reasons  why  corporate  giving  has 
come  in;  First,  because  personal  fortunes 
were  dwindling  and  the  companies  felt  an 
obligation  to  their  communities;  second,  busi¬ 
ness  supported  charities  help  keep  govern¬ 
ment  subsidization  away;  and  third,  with 
present  high  tax  rates  a  company  can  make 
gifts  at  a  very  low  real  cost  to  itself. 

“No  corporation  is  legally  entitled  to  give 
away  its  stockholders’  money  unless  it  can 
prove  some  direct  return  either  in  public 
relations  and  or  some  long  range  benefit  to 
the  community.  Philanthropy  is  a  new  field 
for  business  and  few  companies  have  formed 
sensible  programs  for  their  giving.  Generally, 
they  give  in  response  to  local  pressures. 

“Most  corporations  gave  first  to  Community 
Chests  .second  to  local  hospitals,  third  to  Red 
Cross  .and  only  then  to  miscellaneous  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  community  symphony  or¬ 
chestras.  Where  they  found,  however  that 
community  orchestras  gave  them  considerable 
return  in  publicity  and  good  will  and  when 
they  understood  the  educational  force  of  good 
music,  they  more  readily  gave  to  orchestras. 

“Be  imaginative  about  the  ways  in  which 
you  draw  corporations  in  to  your  symphony 
operations.  I  don’t  know  all  the  gimmicks, 
but  I  know  that  various  kinds  of  childrens 
concerts  which  publicize  the  corporation, 
pops  concerts  and  a  variety  of  other  things 
have  been  very  successful  in  bringing  corpor¬ 
ate  interest  and  support.  Of  course,  this 
creates  a  problem  for  you  to.  It  may  draw  you 
into  all  kinds  of  fields  you  don’t  particularly 
want  to  get  involved  in,  but  perhaps  by  going 
into  them,  you  will  gradually  increase  interest 
of  business  and  industry  in  the  support  of 
music  in  your  community. 

“And  don’t  be  too  lofty  about  it.  If  you  go 
to  a  corporation  president  and  find  he  is  not 
convinced  cf  the  orchestra’s  need,  but  would 
rather  give  some  instruments  to  the  high 
school  band,  then  that’s  all  to  the  good.  It 
may  not  help  you  directly,  but  it  certainly 
is  the  beginning  of  interest  on  his  part  and 
something  that  ought  to  be  enlarged. 

“Be  sure  you  really  represent  the  commun¬ 
ity  when  you  ask  for  support  of  the  orchestra. 
In  other  words,  be  sure  your  orchestra  is 
serving  the  community — all  segments  of  it. 
Study  your  community  needs  and  be  sure  you 
honestly  show  to  the  corporation  that  your 
orchestra  is  a  vital  part  of  the  community. 
Business  has  little  interest  in  supporting  a 
venture  which  is  intended  for  and  enjoyed  by 
only  a  small  group  of  persons. 


“Almost  all  corporations  want  publicity  for 
their  gifts  and  this  is  something  which  can 
often  cause  problems  if  it  is  not  ironed  out 
in  the  beginning.  It  is  important  to  sit  down 
with  the  business  firm  representative  and 
work  out  exactly  what  he  expects  of  you 
and  be  sure  you  can  meet  those  expectations 
before  you  accept  the  gift. 

“I  don’t  want  to  get  into  the  question  of 
budgets  and  the  businessmen  on  orchestra 
boards.  It’s  much  too  complicated  and  I  know 
little  about  it.  But  I  do  know  that  if  you  are 
going  to  get  corporate  support,  you  must  keep 
the  kind  of  books  business  can  understand  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  large  gift  made  for  a 
specific  purpose,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
present  the  company  with  an  audit  of  how 
that  money  is  spent.  That’s  only  sensible  big 
business  praclise  and  no  symphony  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  offended  if  the  company  asks 
for  such  an  audit. 

“When  a  corporation  first  makes  a  gift,  it’s 
a  good  idea  to  try  and  find  out  if  it  is  going 
to  be  a  continuing  gift  year  after  year,  or 
whether  it’s  a  cne-shot  proposition.  If  the 
company  commits  itself  for  only  one  year  .it  is 
probably  smart  to  try  and  find  some  particular 
thing  it  can  help  you  with.  Does  the  orchestra 
need  instruments,  music  stands — anything  that 
can  be  pointed  to  and  publicized  as  a  tangible 
gift  of  this  or  that  company''  The  chances  are 
that  if  the  corporation  can  see  what  it  has  to 
show  for  the  money — for  its  gift — in  one 
year,  that  they’ll  come  back  and  support  you 
another  year. 

“When  a  corporation  is  interested  in  long 
term  support,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  look  into  the 
question  with  them  of  corporate  foundations. 
'This  is  a  means  whereby  some  of  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  profits  and  donations  to  your  particu¬ 
lar  organization  can  be  somewhat  evened  out. 
If  the  corporation  puts  a  certain  amount  into 
the  corporate  foundation  each  year  and  that 
money  is  disbursed  on  a  fixed  scale  over  a 
number  of  years  .you  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
corporate  profits  and  decisions  of  a  particular 
year. 

“Finally,  remember  that  corporations  are 
giving  only  about  1 '5th  of  what  they  are 
entitled  to  give  under  the  tax  laws,  and  in  the 
field  of  music  they  are  doing  about  1  100th  of 
what  is  possible — and  that  may  be  over¬ 
stating  it.  “The  success  of  community  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  shows  how  the  idea  of  de¬ 
veloping  music  in  each  community  is  catching 
on,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  your  com¬ 
munity  symphony  people  shouldn’t  get  a  far 
larger  share  of  the  corporate  contributions. 

“Obtaining  gifts  takes  imagination,  flexibility 
and  an  understanding  of  the  business  man’s 
point  of  view  in  order  to  devise  ways  to  go 
after  corporate  dollars.  With  those  tools,  you 
should  be  able  to  get  a  far  larger  degree  of 
support  for  your  orchestras  than  you  have  in 
the  past — and  I  wish  you  luck  on  it.’’ 


"Music  —  USA"— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Applications  for  the  project  are  filed 
through  the  League  office  where  the  orches¬ 
tras  are  certified  as  League  affiliated  organi¬ 
zations.  The  applications  are  then  forwarded 
to  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  where  selection 
of  conductors  is  made.  Selections  for  the  first 
four  concerts  (Oct.  30,  Nov.  13,  20  and  27) 
will  be  made  quickly  in  order  to  get  the  proj¬ 
ect  under  way,  but  Ralph  Black,  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  stated  that  plenty 
of  time  would  be  given  for  orchestras  to  file 
applications  for  the  January,  February  and 
March  concerts. 


Work  Simplification 
Invades  the  Concert  Hall 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  League  is  indebted  to 
the  Wichita  Symphony  for  the  contribution 
of  this  article.) 

What  might  happen  if  work  simplification 
principles  were  applied  in  the  field  of  music 
as  they  are  in  industry  is  depicted  in  a  re¬ 
port  which  comes  from  Great  Britain,*  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  group  of  organization  and  methods 
men  who  had  attended  a  concert  at  the  Royal 
Festival  Hall.  Some  excerpts  follow: 

“For  considerable  periods  the  four  oboe 
players  had  nothing  to  do.  The  numbers 
should  be  reduced,  and  the  work  spread  more 
evenly  over  the  whole  of  the  concert,  thus 
eliminating  peaks  of  activity. 

“All  the  12  first  violins  were  playing  identi¬ 
cal  notes.  This  seems  unnecessary  duplica¬ 
tion.  The  staff  of  this  section  should  be  dras¬ 
tically  cut;  if  a  large  volume  of  sound  is 
required,  it  could  be  obtained  by  means  of 
electronic  amplifier  apparatus. 

“Much  effort  was  absorbed  in  the  playing 
of  demi-semi-quavers.  This  seems  an  exces¬ 
sive  refinement.  It  is  recommended  that  all 
notes  should  be  rounded  up  to  the  nearest 
semi-quaver.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  be 
possible  to  use  trainees  and  lower-grade 
operatives  more  extensively. 

“There  seems  to  be  much  repetition  of  some 
musical  passages.  Scores  should  be  drastical¬ 
ly  pruned.  No  useful  purpose  is  served  by 
repeating  on  the  horns  a  passage  which  has 
already  been  handled  by  the  strings.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  all  redundant  passages  were 
eliminated,  the  whole  concert  time  of  two 
hours  could  be  reduced  to  20  minutes,  and 
there  would  be  no  need  for  an  interval.” 

Carrying  this  analysis  to  the  ultimate  ex¬ 
treme,  the  tongue-in-cheek  report  concludes; 

“The  Conductor  agrees  generally  with  these 
recommendations,  but  expresses  the  opinion 
that  there  might  be  some  falling-off  in  box- 
office  receipts.  In  that  unlikely  event  it 
should  be  possible  to  close  sections  of  the 
auditorium  entirely,  with  a  consequential 
saving  of  overhead  expense — lighting,  at¬ 
tendants,  etc. 

“If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  the  whole 
thing  could  be  abandoned  and  the  public 
could  go  to  the  Albert  Hall  instead.” 


*In  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Organization  and 
Methods  Division  of  H.  M.  Treasury. 


OPEN  HOUSE  FOR  COMPOSERS 

Thomas  Scherman,  conductor  of  the  Little 
Orchestra  Society  of  New  York  City,  is  hold¬ 
ing  open  house  for  composers  every  other 
week  in  his  home.  Three  or  four  composers 
are  invited  to  come,  bring  their  scores,  manu¬ 
scripts  and/or  records  and  discuss  their  work 
with  Mr.  Scherman. 

The  open  house  plan,  adopted  from  a  policy 
of  Brahms  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Scherman  as  the  simplest  and 
most  thorough  way  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  new  scores  and  new  composers. 

“Just  from  the  results  of  my  first  open 
house,  I  am  reassured  that  there  is  a  wealth 
of  talent  among  young  American  composers,” 
stated  Mr.  Scherman.  “I  saw  only  four  com¬ 
posers,  examined  a  total  of  nine  works  and 
two  were  good  enough  to  hold  for  possible 
use  by  the  Little  Orchestra  Society  next  sea¬ 
son.” 


AKRON  SYMPHONY  LAUNCHES 
PUBLICATION 

The  Greater  Akron  Musical  Association 
(Ohio)  launched  the  1953-54  season  with  an 
attractive  printed  Newsletter  telling  of  the 
activities  of  the  Association  and  the  Akron 
Symphony’s  plans  for  its  second  season. 
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Conductors  Workshop— Convention  Report 

Co-Chairmen:  Theodore  Russell^  Conductor,  Jackson  Symphony,  \liss.; 
Erno  Daniel,  Conductor,  ff  ichita  Falls  Symphony,  Texas 

(Convention  reports  prepared  by  co-chairmen.) 


Special  sessions  for  conductors  were  inter¬ 
spersed  with  time  for  them  to  visit  the  musi¬ 
cians  workshops,  listening  to  the  instruction 
techniques  of  the  major  symphony  men  en¬ 
gaged  to  handle  the  13  separate  instrumental 
classes. 

Session  on  Personnel: 

(1)  Joseph  Cherniavsky,  Conductor,  Sag¬ 
inaw  Symphony,  Mich. 

Mr.  Cherniavsky  presented  a  strong  case  for 
the  need  of  developing  programs  which  take 
into  account  the  strengths — and  the  weak¬ 
nesses — of  the  current  personnel  of  the  or¬ 
chestra.  Discussing  the  basic  problem  of  in¬ 
sufficient  personnel,  qualitatively  and  quan¬ 
titatively,  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  sup¬ 
porting  community  orchestras,  he  advocated 
the  development  of  orchestra  sponsored  con¬ 
servatories  thereby  providing  income  for 
needed  imported  musicians  while  at  the  same 
time  offering  training  for  on-coming  players. 

Rather  then  present  the  music  with  gaps  in 
the  harmony  due  to  lack  of  personnel,  Mr. 
Cherniavsky  feels  it  is  possible  to  augment  the 
orchestra  through  proper  (but  temporary)  use 
of  substitute  devices.  The  demonstration  of 
use  of  saxophones  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Elkhart  Symphony  is  one  method.  Another, 
is  the  use  of  four-hand  piano  support  for  the 
orchestra — taking  out  of  the  piano  parts  any 
voice  adequately  carried  by  the  orchestra,  but 
depending  on  the  pianos  to  supjjort  or  carry 
voices  and  harmony  not  available  within  the 
orchestra  personnel. 

Mr.  Cherniavsky  feels  there  is  need  for 
showmanship  in  community  symphony  work 
especially  within  those  communities  just 
starting  their  symphony  listening  experience. 
As  examples  of  this  kind  of  showmanship 
used  to  dramatize  musical  experiences  but  not 
destroy  the  artistic  character  of  a  concert,  he 
suggested  plotting  the  stage  lighting  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  mood  of  the  music,  special 
staging  effects  for  certain  musicians  in  pro¬ 
gram  music.  For  instance,  in  the  finale  of 
Ravel’s  “Bolero”,  he  suggests  augmenting  the 
percussion  section  with  several  additional 
drummers  who  are  hidden  by  a  curtain  until 
the  dramatic  last  few  bars  of  the  music.  At 
that  point,  the  curtain  is  pulled  and  the  music 
ends  in  a  blaze  of  percussive  sound — apparent 
to  the  ears  and  the  eyes. 

Comfort  of  the  audience  needs  attention  in 
order  to  enhance  the  total  pleasure  gained 
from  symphony  concerts.  If  the  concert  hall 
has  only  hard  seats  (as  do  many  school  audi¬ 
toriums  used  by  orchestras),  why  not  make 
foam  rubber  cushions  available — at  10c  each? 

All  of  these  devices  and  more  like  them 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cherniavsky,  help 
in  the  total  task  of  making  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  and  its  music  more  attractive  to  more 
people. 

(2)  Dr.  Alexander  Leslie,  Conductor, 
Springfield  Symphony,  Mass. 

Auditioning  Personnel  was  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Leslie’s  discussion.  He  analyzed  the 
various  factors  which  make  auditioning  an 
unsatisfactory  way  of  selecting  players,  but 
pointed  out  that  no  better  way  has  yet  been 
found.  He  recommended  an  informal,  easy 
atmosphere;  opportunity  for  the  applicant  to 
have  a  short  interval  by  himself  to  look  over 
the  music  to  be  sight  read;  the  presence  of 
someone  in  addition  to  the  conductor  during 


auditions.  A  trial  period  of  two  to  four  weeks 
playing  in  the  orchestra  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  an  audition. 

The  right  personality  for  community  sym¬ 
phony  players  was  greatly  stressed  by  Dr. 
Leslie  who  gives  it  as  much  weight  as  the 
technical  ability  of  the  applicant. 


YOUTH  ORCHESTRAS 

Marvin  Rabin,  Conductor,  Central 
Kentucky  Youth  Orchestra 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conductor’s 
workshop  was  Mr.  Rabin’s  report  on  the 
organization  and  phenomenal  success  of  the 
Central  Kentucky  Youth  Orchestra  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky.  In  fact,  it  prompted  a 
resolution  by  the  conductors  that  the  next 
League  convention  include  a  full  workshop 
unit  on  youth  orchestras. 

The  work  of  the  Central  Kentucky  Youth 
Orchestra  was  discussed  in  the  November 
1952  issue  of  the  Newsletter  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  Mr.  Rabin’s  report  is  being  held  for 
future  publication.  However,  it  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December  1953  issue  of  the 
Music  Journal. 


Second  Management'  Course — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

chestras  are  seeking  managers  to  start  the  work 
for  the  new  season.  However,  the  interest  and 
help  of  the  Brevard  Music  Foundation  to¬ 
gether  with  the  facilities  and  beauty  of  the 
Transylvania  Music  Camp  are  strong  factors 
in  deciding  to  continue  presentation  of  the 
course  in  August.  The  League  Executive 
Board  is  giving  serious  consideration  to  future 
plans  and  will  make  announcements  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

Testimanial  an  the  Management 
Caurse 

During  the  1953  League  national  conven¬ 
tion,  five  managers  present  who  had  attended 
the  League’s  first  course  in  orchestra  manage¬ 
ment,  gathered  together  to  compare  notes. 
They  discovered  that  the  aggregate  budgets 
of  the  five  orchestras  they  represented  had 
totalled  $72,000  the  season  prior  to  the  man¬ 
agement  course  and  that  deficits  had  been  in¬ 
curred.  In  the  year  following  their  attendance 
at  the  management  course,  the  aggregate  bud¬ 
gets  totalled  $148,500 — or  a  net  increase  of 
$76,500— AND  TTIE  BUDGETS  HAD  BEEN 
MET! 

Stated  the  managers,  “We  submit  this  report 
as  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  League  and  its 
management  course,  illustrating  in  a  mone¬ 
tary  way  the  value  of  one  League  project  to 
the  music  world!” 


RALPH  BURGARD  ASSEMBLING 
ARTS  CENTER  PLANS  FOR  LEAGUE 

Ralph  Burgard,  Manager  of  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Philharmonic,  has  accepted  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  a  League  committee  to  collect 
and  study  plans  of  civic  arts  center  buildings. 
The  committee  is  a  part  of  the  League’s  over¬ 
all  work  on  the  development  of  local  allied 
arts  groups.  Many  cities  are  beginning  to  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  civic  arts  buildings  and 
a  few  have  been  built.  The  League  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  develop  a  library  of  building  plans  as 
an  aid  to  affiliated  organizations. 


Our  Public  Mail  Department 

Seymour  Raven,  Chicago  Tribune  Music 
Critic,  wrote  to  the  League  as  follows  in  his 
September  13th  column  anent  the  Music 
Critics  Workshop. 

“Dear  A.  S.  O.  League:  Awfully  decent  of 
you  to  see  a  relationship  between  reviews  and 
musical  subjects.  It  takes  the  sting  out  of  all 
those  letters  that  say,  ‘What  you’re  writing 
about  isn’t  anything  I  heard  last  night’.  Those 
who  are  going  to  your  workshop  will  be  very 
comfortable  to  know  they  are  among  friends 
— and  fellow  critics.” 

Dear  Mr.  Raven: 

Glad  you  approve  of  the  Critics  Workshop 
idea.  How  about  one  in  Chicago,  some  day? 

A.  S.  O.  L. 

P.  S.  We  always  thought  critics  were  com¬ 
fortable — regardless. 


Detrait  Symphany  Using 
Sedlaczek  Drawings 

Drawings  of  “Homes  of  the  Old  Masters”  by 
composer-artist,  Ludwig  Sedlaczek  will  be 
used  this  season  for  program  covers  by  the 
Detroit  Symphony,  well  known  for  its  use  of 
interesting  and  unusual  materials  for  concert 
program  illustrations. 

The  drawings  were  made  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Sedlaczek  as  relaxation  from  his  work  as 
musician  and  composer.  His  own  home  was 
only  a  few  doors  from  that  of  Franz  Schubert, 
and  his  grandfather,  a  flutist  shared  musical 
experiences  and  friendship  with  Beethoven. 

The  Sedlaczeks  now  make  their  home  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  and  enabled  the  League  to 
distribute  the  drawings  among  member  or¬ 
chestras  last  spring.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sedlaczek 
are  both  League  members. 


Managers  Warkshap^— Canventian — 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Seeking  methods  whereby  more  of  the  col¬ 
lege  age  people  would  become  symphony  au¬ 
dience  members,  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
worked  out  plans  with  local  teachers  college 
whereby  attendance  at  Philharmonic  concerts 
became  a  compulsory  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  a  musical  appreciation  course  given  to  all 
freshmen. 

The  Detroit  Symphony  promotes  a  “Men’s 
Night”  at  the  season’s  first  pop  concert.  All 
men  accompanied  by  ladies  are  admitted  free. 
The  ticket  campaign  opens  with  a  unique 
stunt  in  Detroit.  The  orientation  meeting  for 
workers  is  held  on  the  stage  of  the  concert 
hall.  Chairs  are  placed  as  usual  for  the 
orchestra  personnel.  The  workers  are  seated 
in  these  chairs  and  the  campaign  chairman 
occupies  the  conductor’s  place  on  the  podium. 
At  the  properly  dramatic  moment,  the  stage 
curtains  are  pulled — and  the  workers  are 
asked  to  survey  the  empty  seats  of  the  concert 
hall.  It  is  their  job  to  fill  them  before  the 
concerts  roll  around. 

Another  orchestra  reported  a  successful 
plan  of  block  sales  of  tickets  in  which  the 
industry  pays  half  the  cost  of  tickets  and  the 
employees  wishing  to  attend  pay  the  other 
half. 

Henry  Peltier,  Manager  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony  (Tex.)  outlined  the  use  of  a 
light  opera  production  with  the  symphony  as 
a  means  of  raising  money  and  widening  the 
orchestra’s  influence  in  the  community. 
Talent  should  be  all  local,  but  performance 
standards  must  be  kept  high,  costumes  are 
rented  from  New  York  and  the  scenery  is 
built  locally. 
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Eugene  Ormandy,  Musicians 
and  Orchestra  Staff  Gave 
Help  and  Inspiration  to 
Conductors 

The  second  annual  Conductors  Symposium, 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and 
its  musical  director,  Eugene  Ormandy,  opened 
Monday,  September  28,  with  30  guest  conduc¬ 
tors  representing  72  different  musical  organi¬ 
zations,  20  states  and  2  nations — Korea  and  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  hosts,  con¬ 
ductors,  League  and  press  representatives,  an¬ 
other  group  of  participants — music  publishers 
and  composers  representing  ASCAP — joined 
in  the  seminars  and  attended  rehearsals.  It 
was  due  to  ASCAP's  interest  and  financial 
help  that  sufficient  rehearsal  time  could  be 
added  this  year  to  enable  ALL  30  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  to  have  about  20  minutes  on  the 
podium  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  conductors,  never  be¬ 
fore  in  their  lives  had  they  experienced  such 
a  concentration  of  wonderful  help,  inspiration, 
friendliness  and  tense  emotion  as  was  packed 
into  those  five  days. 

They  received  counsel  from  Mr.  Ormandy — 
collectively  and  individually;  listened  to  12 
hours  of  Philadelphia  Orchestra  rehearsals — 
free  to  sit  on  the  stage  with  the  orchestra; 
observed  the  entire  preparation  of  the  opening 
concert  of  the  season  and  heard  the  concert; 
held  individual  conferences  with  many  of  the 
musicians,  the  librarian  and  members  of  the 
orchestra’s  administrative  staff;  browsed 
around  in  the  famous  Fleischer  Collection  of 
orchestral  music  in  the  Free  Library  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  met  and  talked  with  music  publish¬ 
ers  and  composers;  discussed  problems  with 
Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee  of  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fund;  attended  social 
functions,  heard  about  the  work  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Orchestra  Women’s  Committee — 
AND  CONDUCTED  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA. 

“The  first  Symposium  was  wonderful.  This 
one  was  perfect!,”  was  the  comment  of  one  of 
the  men  who  attended  the  1952  Symposium  as 
an  observer  and  returned  this  year  as  a 
participant. 

Critique  by  Mr.  Ormandy: 

Five  full  orchestra  rehearsals  of  2V^  hours 
each  were  devoted  to  the  visiting  conductors. 
Following  each  rehearsal,  Mr.  Ormandy  coun¬ 
selled  privately  with  each  conductor — advising 
him  on  conducting  techniques,  answering 
specific  questions  about  the  music  just  played 
and  often  confirming  the  conductor’s  own 
estimate  of  his  chances  or  lack  thereof  of 
looking  forward  to  symphony  conducting  as 
a  career. 

“The  number  of  outstanding  conductors  in 
this  group  is  almost  unbelievable,”  commented 
Mr.  Ormandy.  “We  have  several  men  here 
whose  names,  I  am  sure,  are  little  known  out¬ 
side  their  own  communities — yet  their  talent 
and  training  are  of  such  stature  that  even 
now  they  are  ready  to  handle  professional 
orchestras.” 

On  the  opening  day,  prior  to  any  of  the  re¬ 
hearsal  sessions  for  the  visiting  conductors, 
Mr.  Ormandy  met  with  the  entire  group  for 
several  hours — informally  exchanging  views 
on  music,  conducting  and  in  general  preparing 
the  men  for  their  work  with  the  Orchestra. 
On  Thursday,  after  all  the  conductors  had  re¬ 
hearsed  the  Orchestra  and  had  had  personal 
conferences  with  him,  Mr.  Ormandy  sum¬ 
marized  the  week’s  work.  Again,  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  basic  do’s  and  don’ts  for  any  and  all 
conductors. 

“The  music  must  come  from  within.  That 
can’t  be  taught.  If  that  talent  has  been  given 
you,  then  conduct  the  music.  Don’t  be  a  time 
beater!  Remember,  the  left  hand  is  the  hand 
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of  expression.  When  it  falls,  the  music  slumps. 

“Work  for  clarity  of  beat.  Avoid  giving  a 
double — or  triple  beat.  Remember  that  even 
the  tempo  can  be  given  with  your  eyes  as  well 
as  with  the  baton.  Take  that  necessary  mo¬ 
ment — even  in  concert — to  firmly  establish 
the  desired  tempo  in  your  own  mind,  then 
give  it  to  your  orchestra  clearly  and  decisive¬ 
ly- 

“Know  your  score.  Really  know  your  score 
— not  just  the  melodic  lines.  Use  memoriza¬ 
tion  of  score  as  an  aid  to  really  knowing  it — 
not  especially  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
without  score.  That  isn’t  important.  The  mu¬ 
sic  is  the  important  thing.  Most  conductors 
feel  more  comfortable  with  the  score  in  front 
of  them,  even  if  they  turn  20  pages  at  a  time. 
If  that’s  the  case,  by  all  means  have  the  score 
in  front  of  you.  Koussevitzsky  always  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  score — and  looked  at  it! 

“There  is  a  basic,  eternal  struggle  between 
conductor  and  orchestra.  Your  musical  leader¬ 
ship  must  be  re-established  at  each  rehearsal, 
and  it  must  touch  every  player  in  that  orches¬ 
tra.  Be  sure  the  musicians  sitting  on  the  back 
stands  of  a  section  feel  just  as  responsible  to 
you  as  do  the  solo  players. 

“Train  your  orchestra  to  be  flexible.  Though 
I  can  understand  the  necessity  for  over  em¬ 
phasizing  your  beat  and  subdividing  rhythms 
as  you  teach  the  music  to  inexperienced  play¬ 
ers,  you  must  also  teach  them  to  watch  you 
constantly  after  they  have  learned  the  notes. 
As  the  musicians  learn  to  do  this,  your  or¬ 
chestra  will  gain  vitality  and  richness  and  you 
won’t  feel  the  necessity  for  so  much  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  your  conducting.  The  more  professional 
the  orchestra  becomes,  the  more  refined  can 
be  your  conducting. 

“Be  aware  of  the  visual  picture  you  present 
to  the  audience.  The  conductor  is  the  focal 
point  about  95%  of  the  time.  Concert  staging 
and  lighting  tend  to  magnify  the  conductor 


and  all  of  his  actions.  Any  annoying  habits  he 
may  have  are  magnified,  become  extremely 
obvious  and  boring  and  if  bad  enough — make 
it  impossible  for  many  people  to  hear  the 
music.” 

“Keep  your  physical  movements  an  integral 
part  of  the  music.  Don’t  walk  around  on  the 
podium;  don’t  hunch  your  shoulders  at  every 
climax  or  change  in  movement.  You  can  stand 
perfectly  still  and  do  all  the  conducting  you 
need  to  from  the  waist  up.  If  you  do,  your 
orchestra  and  audience  will  be  much  happier. 
The  music  will  be  better. 

“Study  your  relationship  with  the  other  two 
major  units  of  an  orchestra — the  manager  and 
the  board.  First  of  all,  there  must  be  sym¬ 
pathy  of  purpose  and  understanding  of  goals 
between  each  unit.  Remember  that  you  and 
the  manager  are  not  on  widely  separated 
levels — you  are  equals  in  an  impotant  enter¬ 
prise.  There  must  be  mutual  respect  and  faith 
between  you. 

“My  advice  to  you  is  to  so  establish  your 
relationship  with  your  manager  that  you 
never  feel  the  need  of  going  before  your  board 
personally.  The  manager  should  be  able  to 
represent  your  needs,  opinions  and  suggestions 
at  board  meetings.  And  don’t  try  to  fire  your 
board  or  your  manager.  Don’t  go  to  the  news¬ 
paper  to  state  your  case.  These  things  should 
not  be  necessary  in  the  first  place,  but  if  a 
crisis  comes,  the  conductor  does  not  belong  in 
the  front  line  of  skirmish.” 

Orchestra  Administration: 

From  Harl  McDonald,  Manager,  and  Donald 
Engle,  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  conductors  were  able  to  obtain 
counsel  on  many  problems  of  orchestra  ad¬ 
ministration.  Moreover,  they  were  able  to 
observe  administrative  mechanics  as  the  week 
progressed. 
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'rrt,  ASCAP  and  League 


Fine  publicity  procedures  were  obvious  to 
all  as  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  photography 
and  publicity  staffs  labored  all  week  preparing 
releases  and  pictures  for  the  home  newspapers 
of  the  conductors.  Radio,  television  and  press 
conferences  were  scheduled  intermittently. 
That  it  made  an  impression  on  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  was  evident. 

The  conductors  overheard  Friday  afternoon 
audience  members  make  many  comments  and 
express  interest  and  pride  in  the  project.  A 
bellhop  in  one  of  the  hotels  asked  one  of  the 
visitors  if  he  were  attending  the  National 
Recreation  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia 
that  week.  When  advised  he  was  attending 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra’s  Conductor  Sym¬ 
posium,  the  bellhop  referred  him  to  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
"There’s  a  lot  of  pictures  about  that  this 
morning.” 

A  few  of  the  conductors  finally  found  time 
to  visit  one  of  Philadelphia  historic  buildings 
about  11  o’clock  one  night,  expecting  to  see 
only  the  outside.  As  they  peered  in  the 
windows,  a  caretaker  asked  them  about  the 
late  visit.  As  soon  as  he  learned  they  were 
some  of  the  visiting  conductors  (he  knew  all 
about  the  project)  he  opened  the  building  and 
personally  escorted  them  around. 


final  rehearsal  Friday  morning  and  conducted 
portions  of  the  “Egmont.”  This  was  a  last 
minute  inspiration  on  his  part.  It  meant  the 
entire  orchestration  for  the  “Egmont”  had  to 
again  be  checked  out,  distributed  and  checked 
in. 

“It  only  takes  an  hour  or  so,”  commented 
Mr.  Taynton,  “and  I’m  glad  to  do  it  because 
the  conductors  seemed  so  pleased  to  have  that 
additional  help.  Besides  if  Mr.  Ormandy  was 
willing  to  take  the  time  for  it,  I  certainly  could 
add  my  bit  to  make  it  possible.” 


CONDUCTORS  ATTENDING 
THE  SYMPOSIUM 

Bert,  Mrs.  Carolyn,  Kewanee  Civic  Orchestra, 
Illinois 

Boyer,  William  Hurst,  Royal  Oak  Symphony, 
Michigan 

Christian,  Minas,  Evansville  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Indiana 

Cohn,  Waldo,  Oak  Ridge  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Tennessee 

Cuthbert,  Kenneth,  East  Carolina  Orchestra, 
North  Carolina. 
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Philadelphia  Orchestra  Musicians — Wonderful 
People! 

Blight  rehearsals  and  one  concert  within  five 
days  is  admittedly  a  rough  schedule  for  any 
symphony  orchestra — especially  the  opening 
week  of  the  season.  When  you  add  to  that  31 
different  conductors,  31  different  conducting 
techniques,  countless  repetitions  of  some  of 
the  same  works,  readings  of  several  new 
works  and  a  constant  stream  of  surcharged 
emotion  from  the  podium — it  adds  up  to  an 
amazing  feat  of  endurance  on  the  part  of  the 
musicians. 

But  that  was  the  wonderful  part  of  it  all! 
The  musicians  gave  not  the  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  they  were  just  “enduring”  the  week. 
Every  musician  seemingly  was  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  of  each  conductor,  help¬ 
ing  in  every  way  possible  to  make  every  con¬ 
ductor’s  work  outstandingly  successful. 

During  intermissions,  before  and  after  re¬ 
hearsals,  during  lunch  hours,  the  musicians 
individually  counselled  and  advised  with  the 
conductors. 

Asked  how  they  could  manage  the  last  hour 
of  the  final  rehearsal  for  the  visiting  conduc¬ 
tors,  Lome  Monroe,  solo  cellist  remarked,  “Of 
course,  we  are  tired  physically.  But  it  is  such 
a  wonderful  experience  to  find  so  much  out¬ 
standing  conducting  talent  that  we  want  to  do 
this.  In  fact,  we  now  look  forward  to  it  each 
year.” 

The  Librarian  Pitches  In: 

After  putting  together  a  mass  of  music  for 
the  rehearsals,  consisting  of  nearly  30  different 
works,  plus  another  set  of  folders  for  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  opening  concert,  it  could  well  be 
expected  that  the  orchestra  librarian,  Jesse  C 
Taynton  would  feel  he  had  done  his  part  for 
the  Symposium.  But  there  was  more  to  come! 

Throughout  the  week,  many  of  the  conduc 
tors  had  played  Beethoven’s  “Overture  to  Eg¬ 
mont.”  There  had  been  much  discussion  with 
Mr.  Ormandy  on  handling  the  introduction 
and  later  changes  in  tempo  and  mood. 

In  order  to  illustrate  his  comments,  Mr.  Or¬ 
mandy  took  a  few  minutes  from  his  crowded 


Daniel,  Erno,  Wichita  Falls  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Texas 

Dickieson,  George  W.,  Greensboro  Symphony, 
North  Carolina 

Guderyahn,  Richard  J.,  Augustana  Town  and 
Gown  Symphony  Orchestra,  South  Dakota 

Hargreaves,  Robert,  Munice  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Indiana 

Hawthorne,  Joseph,  Chattanooga  Symphony, 
Tennessee 

Hegyi,  Julius,  Abilene  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Texas 

Holter,  Ralph  B.,  Green  Bay  Symphonette, 
Wisconsin 

luele,  John,  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  North  Carolina 

Jarvis,  Maxwell,  Passaic-Bergen  Symphonic 
Society,  New  Jersey 

Jones,  Lauris  L.,  Pasadena  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra — Asst.,  Eagle  Rock  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  California. 

Kim,  John  S.,  ROK  Naval  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Chorus,  Seoul,  Korea 

Kucinski,  Leo,  Sioux  City  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Iowa 

Lewis,  L.  Rhodes,  Grande  Ronde  Symphony 
Orchestra,  La  Grande,  Oregon 

Mairs,  G.  Donald,  Teaneck  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  New  Jersey 

Moeck,  Walter  F.,  University  of  Alabama 
Symphony,  Birmingham  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Alabama  (Ass’t.) 

Morse,  Richard  Lee,  Cornell  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Iowa 

Nee,  Thomas,  St.  Paul  Civic  Orchestra,  Min¬ 
nesota 

Parkes,  Roger,  Battle  Creek  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Michigan 

Priakos,  Vasilios,  Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Florida 

Rabin,  Marvin,  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  Lexington,  Ken'.ucky 

Robertson,  James  P.,  Wichita  Symphony, 
Kansas 

Schpeder,  Walter,  Paterson  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  New  Jersey  r. 


ASCAP  CO-SPONSORS  SYMPOSIUM 


“This  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  experi¬ 
ences  I  have  ever  had,”  commented  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  music  publishers,  as  he  sat  in 
the  darkened  auditorium  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  observing  the  work  of  corrununity  and 
college  symphony  conductors  from  all  parts  of 
the  nation. 

“Never  would  I  have  believed  so  many  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  are  having  the  chance  to 
work  under  men  presenting  such  a  high  level 
of  ability  and  training.  Think  what  this  means 
in  terms  of  training  the  nation’s  young  in¬ 
strumentalists,  of  increased  audience  for  the 
established  symphonic  repertory,  in  terms  of  a 
listening  public  for  the  work  of  contemporary 
composers.  It’s  nothing  short  of  fabulous!” 

At  that  moment,  a  strange  quiet  had  come 
over  the  whole  place.  An  hitherto  unknown 
conductor  was  leading  the  famous  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  into  a  thrilling  climax.  It 
emerged  with  electrifying  drama — one  of  those 
fleeting  but  unforgettable  seconds  in  music 
listening. 

“That  man  needs  more  experience,  of  course, 
but  he’s  got  it!  He’s  got  it!  He’s  a  true  artist 
and  should  make  a  really  great  conductor, ' 
commented  the  publisher.  “If  the  Symposium 
can  acquaint  us  with  just  one  talent  like  that 
each  year,  then  it  justifies  all  the  tima.  effort, 
energy  and  expense  required  to  put  it  on.” 

Perhaps  that  publisher  was  a  little  more 
vocal  than  some,  but  in  general  he  seemed  to 
express  the  opinion  of  publishers,  composers 
and  ASCAP  staff  members  who  were  there, 
observing  one  of  ASCAP’s  ventures  into 
special  work  with  and  for  serious  music. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  ASCAP  arranged  a 
forum  discussion  on  mutual  problems  of  com¬ 
posers,  publishers  and  conductors.  Each  con¬ 
ductor  was  presented  with  the  brand  new 
catalog  of  American  Symphonic  Music  in  the 
ASCAP  Repertory  performed  1849-52  inclu¬ 
sive — a  service  long  awaited  by  orchestras 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  panel  was  called  together  and  moder¬ 
ated  by  Mr.  A.  Walter  Kramer,  Chairman  of 
the  Symphony  Committee,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  ASCAP,  and  who  is  also 
a  composer. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Douglas  Moore, 
composer-member  of  ASCAP  and  Head  of  the 
Music  Department  at  Columbia  University. 
Dr.  Moore  spoke  on  “Opportunities  for  Yoimg 
American  Composers,”  stating  that  no  longer 
is  it  necessary  for  a  young,  talented  American 
to  go  abroad  for  his  musical  training.  Dr. 
Moore  emphasized  that  there  are  today  in  the 
United  States  excellent  teachers  and  excellent 
teaching  facilities  for  young  Americans  who 
wish  to  devote  their  lives  to  musical  compo¬ 
sition. 

The  next  speaker  was  Gerald  E.  Deakin, 
Staff  Member  of  ASCAP  and  Manager  of  the 
Concert  Division,  who  spoke  on  “Performing 
Rights  Societies — the  Keystone  of  the  Com¬ 
poser’s  Economy.” 

Mr.  Deakin  discussed  the  basic  purpose  of 
ASCAP.  Composers — the  real  creators  of 
music — certainly  should  receive  not  only  ar¬ 
tistic  satisfaction  from  their  work,  but  also 
should  enjoy  financial  benefits  from  use  made 
of  their  compositions.  This  philosophy  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  acknowledged,  internationally  rec¬ 
ognized  and  protected  through  copyright  laws. 

However,  the  problem  faced  by  any  single 
composer  or  his  publisher  in  maintaining  a 
staff  of  representatives  for  the  purpose  of 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


Stanger,  Russell,  Pioneer  Valley  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
Stefan,  Anthony  R.,  Schenectady  Symphony 
Orchestra,  New  York 

Taylor,  Guy,  Nashville  Civic  Music  Associa¬ 
tion,  Tennessee 
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Symphony  Women's  Associations 


Mrs.  Beverly  A.  Barksdale,  President  of 
the  Toledo  Orchestra  Womens  Auxiliary,  was 
elected  to  the  League  Executive  Board  as  this 
year’s  representative  of  symphony  womens 
groups. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dumdei,  former  womens 
association  representative  on  the  League 
board,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Womens 
Association  Workshop  for  the  1954  League 
national  convention. 

The  May  issue  of  the  Newsletter  listed  60 
League  affiliated  orchestras  boasting  of  having 
womens  associations.  Three  more  have 
checked  in  to  be  counted — Allentown  Sym¬ 
phony  Womens  Committee,  Pa.  Sacramento 
Symphony  League,  and  the  Phoenix  Sym¬ 
phony  Guild.  Three  new  associations  have 
been  formed  in  the  last  few  months — Evans¬ 
ville  Philharmonic  Womens  Committee,  Ind., 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony  Womens  Committee, 
Tex.,  and  the  Waterloo  Symphony  Womens 
Committee,  Iowa. 

Akron  Symphony  womens  group  sponsored 
a  successful  Viennese  ball  during  1952-53. 
Two  orchestras,  the  Akron  Symphonette  and 
a  dance  band  played  for  the  ball.  Beautiful 
decorations,  sale  of  souvenirs  and  a  TV  star 
emcee  added  to  the  excitement  of  the  evening 
and  incidentally  to  the  Akron  Symphony 
revenue.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  ball  will 
become  an  annual  affair. 

If  any  single  fund  raising  activity  can  be 
considered  as  The  Thing  to  do  among  sym¬ 
phony  womens  associations — apparently  it  is 
presentation  of  Viennese  Balls.  They  have 
spread  like  wildfire  the  last  three  years,  have 
proven  sucessful  in  all  communities  and  us¬ 
ually  develop  into  traditional  events. 

Allentown  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
June  luncheon  guest  speaker  was  Deems  Tay¬ 
lor,  composer  and  author.  Reporting  on  its 
1952-53  campaign  tea,  the  Committee  states 
“The  tickets  were  all  sold  out  and  we  didn’t 
need  a  campaign,  but  we  held  the  tea  any¬ 
way”.  The  Committee  sponsored  a  Viennese 
Rose  ball  during  the  season. 

Charleston  Symphony  Women’s  Conunittee, 
W.  Va.,  Dr.  Henrietta  Marquis,  President. 

The  Charleston  Women’s  Committee  came 
up  with  a  fund  raising  scheme  believed  to  be 
brand  new  within  symphony  circles.  It  proved 
profitable,  lots  of  fun  for  participants  and  the 
community,  and  relatively  painless  for  the 
Committee.  The  idea — a  radio  auction! 

Fifty  items  ranging  in  value  from  $50.00  up 
were  contributed  to  the  Women’s  Committee, 
including  a  second  hand  car,  TV  set,  a  lot  in 
Florida,  vacuum  cleaner,  52  haircuts,  diaper 
service  for  several  weeks,  wedding  gown, 
davenport,  power  saw,  car  washing  service  for 
several  weeks,  etc. 

Radio  Station  WCHS  cleared  and  contri¬ 
buted  time,  engineering  and  announcing  serv¬ 
ices  for  three  hours — 9  p.  m.  to  midnight — for 
one  evening.  All  the  auction  items,  micro¬ 
phones,  a  battery  of  telephones  were  assem¬ 
bled  in  an  auto  sales  room  and  each  an¬ 
nouncer  was  responsible  for  auctioning  cer¬ 
tain  items  within  the  three  hour  period. 

Starting  off  with  a  detailed  description  of  all 
items,  and  credits  to  the  firms  and  individuals 
contributing  them,  the  announcers  invited 
radio  listeners  to  phone  in  their  bids.  Bids 
were  announced  over  the  radio  as  they  came 
in,  and  opportunity  was  given  to  raise  bids  as 
the  evening  progressed.  Net  profit — $4,000.00. 

Note:  Sale  of  articles  proved  more  profit¬ 
able  than  sale  of  services  such  as  the  hair¬ 
cuts,  diaper  service  and  car  washing.  How¬ 
ever,  these  items  occasioned  many  choice  re¬ 
marks  during  the  auctioneering  and  added 
considerably  to  the  fun  of  the  evening. 


Duluth  Symphony  Women’s  Conunittee, 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Wells,  President. 

Purchased  tape  recorder  for  the  orchestra’s 
use  in  rehearsal.  The  women  find  that  atten¬ 
dance  at  rehearsals  is  one  of  the  best  ways  for 
them  to  get  acquainted  with  music,  orchestras 
and  musicians.  The  season’s  major  projects 
included  presentation  of  a  style  show  and  un¬ 
derwriting  of  the  “pops”  concerts. 

National  Symphony  Women’s  Conunittee, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Magnuson, 
President. 

With  a  membership  of  nearly  1,000  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Committee  carries  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  work  of  the  orchestra.  Their 
work  is  divided  into  the  familiar  four  main 
divisions: 

( 1 )  Raising  money 

(2)  Selling  tickets 

(3)  Clerical  work  in  the  symphony  office. 

The  money  raising  in  1952-53  took  three 

main  forms — sponsorship  of  theater  benefits, 
garden  parties  and  visits  to  foreign  embassies. 
(Dear  Mrs.  Magnuson:  Could  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  borrow  a  dozen  foreign  embassies  for 
a  couple  of  days?) 

Educational  work,  including  help  in  pre¬ 
senting  19  children’s  concerts,  brought  to 
Washington  area  children  two  new  projects 
found  to  be  delightful  and  successful. 

(1)  Instrument  demonstration  television 
program  presented  by  the  orchestra’s  Wood¬ 
wind  Ensemble  and  beamed  to  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  TV  series. 

(2)  Tiny  Tots  Concerts — a  special  series 
played  for  three-to-six-year-olds.  Mrs.  Mag¬ 
nuson  reports  that  Tiny  Tots  Concerts  brought 
out  the  “most  enraptured  audience  the  or¬ 
chestra  ever  had”. 

New  Brunswick  Symphony  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  James  McGarry,  Presi¬ 
dent 

Sponsors  a  musicale  the  week  preceeding 
each  subscription  concert. 

Norfolk  Symphony  and  Choral  Ass’n.  Wom¬ 
en’s  Auxiliary,  Va.,  Mrs.  E  .Tinsley  Adminis¬ 
tration  Secretary. 

The  Auxiliary  added  an  interesting  idea  to 
their  annual  symphony  window  displays  this 
fall.  One  department  store  window  was  de¬ 
signed  as  an  “Orchestras  of  the  World  Ex¬ 
hibit” — emphasizing  the  spread  of  music  in  the 
past  two  decades.  Requests  were  sent  to  many 
orchestras  for  copies  of  their  brochures  and 
concert  programs  for  use  in  the  display. 

Phoenix  Symphony  Guild.  Ariz.,  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Mackley,  President. 

Sponsored  a  $600  award  competition  among 
resident  U.  S.  composers  for  a  symphonic 
composition.  Entries  were  to  be  filed  by  Au¬ 
gust  30,  1953  and  the  work  will  be  played  by 
the  Phoenix  Symphony  during  the  1953-54 
season. 

Rockford  Civic  Symphony  Guild,  Ill.,  Mrs. 
Maurice  Burt,  President. 

Takes  considerable  responsibility  for  con¬ 
cert  staging  providing  ushers,  flowers,  decora¬ 
tions,  lunch  for  the  musicians  at  pre-concert 
rehearsals  and  entertaining  artists  and  musi¬ 
cians  after  concerts.  In  addition  to  work  on 
ticket  campaigns,  the  Guild  carries  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  Symphony’s  annual 
“Promenade”  or  “pops”  concert. 

Sacramento  Symphony  League,  Ca.,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Palm,  President. 

Regularly  publishes  “Major  Keynotes”  a 
news  sheet,  holds  monthly  meetings  in  the 
homes  of  members  and  takes  a  major  i>art  in 
presentation  of  the  annual  “pops”  concert. 


SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER,  1953 

New  Appointments 

Conductors 

Altoona  Symphony  (Pa.),  Donald  Johanos 
Buflalo  Philharmonic,  Joseph  Krips 
Erie  Philharmonic  (Pa.),  James  Sample 
Evansville  Philharmonic  (Ind.),  Minas 
Christian 

Hartford  Symphony,  Fritz  Mahler 
Jordan  College  Symphony,  Indianapolis, 
Igor  Buketoff 

La  Porte  Symphony  Orchestra  (Ind.),  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Jochmans 

Midland  Symphony  (Tex.),  Walter  Mantani 
Pueblo  Civic  Symphony  (Colo.),  Walter 
Eisenberg 

Savannah  Symphony  (Ga.),  Chauncey  Kel¬ 
ley 

Twin  City  Symphony,  Benton  Harbor-St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  Harold  Newton 

Managers 

Charleston  Symphony  (W.  Va.),  Robert 
Burnside 

Charlotte  Symphony  (N.  C.).  Lanier  Bishop 
Erie  Philharmonic  (Pa.),  Ward  Glenn 
Florida  Symphony  (Orlando),  Robert  Craig 
Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic  (Ind.),  Helen  Rior- 
dan 

Nashville  Symphony  (Tenn.),  Mrs.  Noble 
Van  Ness 

Portland  Symphony  (Ore.),  Phil  Hart 
Rochester  Philharmonic  (N.  Y.),  Joel  C. 
Kimball 

Sacramento  Philharmonic  (Calif.),  Thomas 
R.  Reed 

Toledo  Orchestra,  C.  M.  Carroll 
Virginia  Symphony,  Jack  Leipard 


Chattanooga  Philharmonic  Offers 
Music  Exchange 

The  Chattanooga  Philharmonic  offers  to  ex¬ 
change  music  with  other  League  affiliated 
orchestras  and  also  will  make  its  library 
available  to  League  member  orchestras  upon 
payment  of  a  small  service  charge  plus  trans¬ 
portation  and  postage  expenses,  according  to 
Manager  William  C.  Herring. 

Peter  Rickett,  orchestra  librarian,  prepared 
a  mimeographed  catalog  of  the  library  which 
includes  200  compositions  by  91  composers. 
League  member  orchestras  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  catalog  and  full  information  by  writing 
to  the  Chattanooga  Philharmonic,  Hunter 
Gallery,  10  Bluff  View,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Springfield  Symphony  Women’s  Committee, 
Mass.,  Mrs.  Eldwin  T.  Malone,  President. 

Purchases  and  distributes  blocks  of  student 
concert  tickets  to  youngsters  otherwise  unable 
to  attend.  Promotion  activities  included  a 
Women’s  Committee  booth  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Flower  Show.  Fund  raising  projects 
included  sale  of  tickets,  a  ball,  bazaars,  spon¬ 
sorship  of  “open  houses”  at  new  modern 
homes  and  a  super  fashion  show. 

Tampa  Philharmonic  Women’s  Committee. 
Fla.,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Beebe,  President. 

As  a  unique  fund  raising  and  service  proj¬ 
ect,  the  Committee  served  breakfast  in  the 
park  immediately  following  the  city-wide 
Easter  Sunrise  Service. 

University  of  Miami  Symphony  Women's 
Division,  Fla.,  Mrs.  Mitchell  Wolfson,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Organization  and  work  of  the  group  is  di¬ 
vided  as  follows:  Subscription  Committee, 
Scholarship  Committee,  Building  Fund  Com¬ 
mittee,  Library  Committee  and  New  Instru¬ 
ment  Committee. 
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League  Member  Orchestras'  Concert  Calendar 

October,  November,  December,  1953 

This  listing  includes  concerts  of  58  orchestras  having  filed  their  schedules  with  the  League  Office 

Date  Orchestra  Conductor  Soloist 


Oct. 


6 

11 

11-12 

12 

12-13 

12 

14 


16 


Louisville  Orchestra  (Ky.) 

ChattamMi^a  Philhannonic  Orch. 

Sioux  City  Symphony  Orchestra 
Wichita  Symphony  (Kan.) 

Louisville  Orchestra 

Corpus  Christ!  Symphony  Orch.  (Tex.) 

Mobile  Symphony 

Canton  Symphony  (Ohio) 

Charleston  Symphony  (  W,  Va, ) 

Flint  ^mphony  Orch.  (Mich.) 

Sioux  Cit>’  Symphony  Orch.  (Iowa) 
Little  Orchestra  Society  of  N.  Y. 


Robert  W'hitney 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Leo  Kucinski 
James  Robertson 
Robert  Whitney 
Frederick  V'ajda 
Edvard  Feiidler 
Louis  Lane 
Antonio  MtKiarelli 
Ray  Gerkowski 
Leo  Kucinski 
Thomas  Scherman 


16-18  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

18  Jackson  Symphony  Orch.  (Miss.) 
Sprin^rfield  (Ohio)  Syinnhony 
Roanoke  Symphony  Orchestra  ( \'a. ) 
20  Akron  Symphony  (Ohio) 

Atlanta  Symphony 
Wichita  Symphony  (Kan.) 

22  Detroit  Symphony 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony  Orch.  (Tenn.) 
Tow'n  of  Babylon  Syinph.  ( \.  Y.) 

22-23  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

23  Duluth  Symphony  Orchestra 

25  Lafayette  Symphony  (Ind. ) 

Plymouth  Symphony  Orch.  (Mich.) 

26  Clarksburg  Symphony  Orcli.  (W.Va.) 
Evansville*  Philhannonic  (Ind.) 
SiKikane  Philharmonic  Orch.  (Wash.) 

26-27  Cnarlotte  Symphony  Orch.  (\.  C.) 

27  Columbus  Little  Sym.  Orch.  (Ohio) 
Nashville  Symphony  Orch.  (Tenn.) 
New  Haven  Symphony  Orch.  (Conn.) 
Springfield  Sympliony  Orch.  (Mo.) 
Tucson  Symphonv  Orch.  (Ariz.) 

York  Symphony  Orch.  (Pa.) 

28  Hartford  Symphony  Orch.  (Conn.) 
Toledo  Orchestra  (Ohio) 

Topeka  Civic  Symphony  (Kan.) 

28- 29  Louisville  Orchestra 

29  Detroit  Symphony 

29- Nov.  1  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

30  Hartford  Little  Symphony 

31  Little  Orchestra  of  New  York 


Nov. 

1  Kewaiu‘«*  C'ivic  Orchestra  (III.) 
Madison  Civic  Symphony  (Wis.) 
Toledo  Orchestra  (Ohio) 

1-2  Univ.  of  Miami  Symphony 

3  PlKH’iiix  Symphony  Orchestra 

4  ('heyenne  (jvic  Symphony  (Wyo. ) 
Sioux  (at>’  Symphony  Orch. 

6  Detroit  Symphony 

Univ.  of  NIiami  Symphony  (Fla.) 

7  Chattanooga  Philharmonic  (Tenn.) 

8  Amherst  Symphony  Orch.  (N.  Y.) 

9  Louisville  Orchestra 

9-10  Jacksonville  Symj>hony  Orch.  (Fla.) 
9-10  Connis  CHiristi  Symph.  Orch.  (Tex.) 

10  Butler  County  Symphony  (Pa.) 
Charleston  Symphony  Orch.  (W.Va.) 
Dow  Symphony  Orchestra  (Mich.) 

11  Oak  Park-River  F'orest  Sym.  Or.  (III.) 

12  Detroit  Symphony 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
13-15  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

15  Drake-Des  Moines  Orch.  (Iowa) 
Pasatlena  Civic  Symphony 

17  Atlanta  Symphony 

Boise  Civic  Symxih.  Orch.  (Idaho) 
Columbus  Little  Symph.  Orch.  (Ohio) 
New  Haven  Symphony  Orch.  (Conn.) 

18  Hartford  Symphony 

Sioux  City  Symph.  Orch.  (Iowa) 
18-19  Louisville  Orchestra 

19  Detroit  Symphony 

20  Sacramento  Philharmonic 
20-22  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

22  Flint  Symphony  Orch.  (Mich.) 

Kalamazoo  Tr.  Sym.  Orch.  (Mich.) 
Sioux  City  Symphony 
Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 


William  Steinberg 
Theodore  Russell 
Evan  Whallon 
Gibson  Morrissey 
John  Francis  Farinacci 
Henry  Sonkin 
James  Rooertson 
Paul  Paray 
Waldo  Cohn 
Christos  Vrionides 

William  Steinberg 
Hermann  Her/ 

Thomas  E.  Wilson 

W  ayne  Dunlap 
Eugene  Jose  Singer 
Minas  C'hristian 
Ilarold  Paul  VVhelan 
James  Christian  Pfohl 
Claude  Monteiix 
Guy  Taylor 
Frank  Brieff 
David  Blumenthal 
Frederick  Bala/s 
George  Hurst 
Fritz  Mahler 
W'olfgang  Stresemaiin 

Everett  Fetter 
Robert  Whitnev 
Paul  Paray 
W'illiam  Steinberg 
Fritz  Mahler 
Thomas  Schennan 


Mrs.  Carolyn  Bert 
Walter  H(^*nnann 
W'olfgang  Stresemann 
John  Bitter 
Dr.  Leslie  Hodge 

Leo  Kucinski 
Paul  Paray 
John  Bitter 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Joseph  W’incenc 
Robt'rt  W’hitney 
James  Christian  Pfohl 
Frederic  Vajda 
Edward  Roncone 
Antonio  Modarelli 
W’^ilford  Crawford 
Gladys  W^elge 
Paul  Paray 
Russell  Gerhart 
W'illiam  Steinberg 
Frank  Noyes 
Richard  Lert 
Henry  Sonkin 
Henrv'  J.  Von  Der  Heide 
Claude  Monteux 
Frank  Brieff 
Fritz  Mahler 
Leo  Kucinski 
Robert  Whitney 
Paid  Paray 
Fritz  Berens 
William  Steinberg 
Ray  Gerkowski 

Tulius  Stulberg 
Leo  Kucinski 
Evan  W'hallon 


22-23  Univ.  of  Miami  Symphony  (Fla.) 

24  Atlanta  Symphonv 

ChattancMuza  Philharmonic  Orch. 
Nashville  .Symphony  Orch.  (Tenn.) 

26  Detroit  Svmphony 
27-29  Pittsburgh  Syinnhony 

29  Madison  Civic  Svmphony  (W^is.) 
Plymouth  Symphonv  Orch.  (Mich.) 

30  Chicago  Business  Men’s  Orch. 

30-Dec.  1  Charlotte  Symphony  Orch.  (N.C.) 


Tohn  Bitter 
Henry  Sopkin 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Guy  Taylor 
Paul  Paray 
W’illiam  Steinberg 
W’alter  Ih^ennann 
W'ayne  Dunlap 
Dr.  George  Dasch 
James  Christian  Pfohl 


(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Children’s  Concert 
Blanche  Thebom,  soprano 
Meredith  W’ilson,  Cond.  Composer 
Irene  Jordan,  soprano 
Pops  Concert 
First  Piano  Quartet 

Menahem  Pressler,  pianist 
Rob<*rta  Peters,  soprano 
Beverly  Keefe,  violinist 
Youth  Concert 
Ann  Ayars,  Soprano 
Sandra  W^irKefd,  Mezzo-Soprano 
Ruth  Kobart,  Mezzo-Soprano 
John  Druar>’,  Tenor 

Youth  Concert 

Jacob  Krachmalnick,  violinist 

George  Poinar,  violin 
Jerome  Hines,  biiss  baritone 
Children’s  Concert 
Orchestra 

Brahm’s  “Reipiiem”  with  choru> 
Dorothy  A.  Gar\er,  pianist 
John  Cucchiara,  Oboist 
Edna  Phillips,  harpist 

Herman  Berg,  Violinist 
Louis  Potter,  cellist 
Fred  Kendall,  tenor 
Ernesto  Farago,  Violinist 
Joseph  Szigeti,  Violinist 
Jorge  Bolet,  Piano 
Eileen  Farrell,  dramatic  soprano 
Claude  Monteux,  Flute 
Benny  Gomlman,  Clarinetist 
Nikita  Magaloff,  Pianist 
Lucille  Cummings 
Julian  Karolyi 

Samuel  Mayes,  Cellist 
Eugene  List 
Carroll  Glenn 

Blanche*  Thebom,  Mezzo-sopraiu) 
Benno  Moiseiwitsch,  Pianist 
Samuel  Thaviu,  Violinst 
Chirdon  Manley,  Pianist 
Lisl  WVil.  cartoonist 
Children’s  Concert 


Orchestral 

Henri  Aiibert,  violinist 
Children’s  Concert 
Rise  Stevens,  Mezzo-Soprano 
Harvey  Zom,  Oboist 

Youth  Concert 

Blanche  Thebom,  Mezzo-Soprano 
C^iildren’s  Concert 
Youth  Concert 

Pops  Concert 
Eugene  Conley,  Tenor 
Cieorge  London,  Baritone 
Zvi  Zeitlin,  Violinist 
Orchestral 

Keith  Stein,  Clarinet 
Gillette  &  Micari,  Duo  Piano 
Elaine  Richepin,  Pianist 
Antoinette  Caminita,  Lyric  Sporano 
Erica  Morini,  Violinist 
Helen  Traubel,  Soprano 

L€H)nard  Pennario,  Pianist 

Ruth  &  Henri  Arcand,  Duo-Pianists 

George  Haddal,  Pianist 

Tossy  Spivakovsky,  Violin 

Gyorgy  Sandor,  Pianist 

Youth  Concert 

Peter  Mennin,  Composer 

Mischa  Mischakoff,  Violinst 

Rudolf  Serkin,  Pianist 

Mrs.  W’.  Schuvier  Seymour,  Soprano 

Keith  Stein,  Clarinet 

Eunice  Newton,  Piano 

Mary  Norris  Tintoii,  Pianist 

Bizet  “Carmen” 

David  Lloyd 
Gloria  Lane 

Springfield  Civic  Chonis 

Robert,  Gaby  &  lean  Casadesus,  Pianists 

Mischa  Elman,  Violinist 

Civic  Chorus 

Bettye  Brown,  Soprano 

Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 

Orchestral 

Children’s  Concert 

Douglas  Marsh,  Cellist 

Percy  Grainger,  Pianist 

Gina  Bachauer,  Pianist 


Beaumont  Symphony — 
Outgrowth  of  "Imported" 
Orchestras'  Concerts 

The  Beaumont  Symphony  Orchestra,  Jay 
Dietzer  conductor,  will  present  its  first  full 
season  of  concerts  this  year,  but  members  of 
its  parent  organization  have  spent  the  last 
three  years  preparing  for  the  birth  of  the 
city’s  own  orchestra  through  sp)onsorship 
of  concerts  played  in  Beaumont  by  major 
orchestras. 

“We  feel  now  we  have  enough  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  minded  audience  receptive  to  our  own 
orchestra  that  we  can  begin”,  reported  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Quilliam,  chairman  of  the  orchestra 
board. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Beaumont  Symphony 
Society  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
sponsoring  symphonic  music  in  Beaumont.  A 
local  orchestra  had  existed  in  the  1920’s  and 
30’s  but,  somehow,  had  fallen  by  the  way- 
side.  The  Symphony  Society  decided  the  next 
effort  to  establish  a  local  orchestra  must  wait 
until  sufficient  momentum  was  gained  to  give 
promise  of  successfully  meeting  a  financial 
budget  which  would  include  employment  of  a 
challenging  conductor.  In  order  to  foster 
public  demand  for  live  symphonic  music,  the 
Society  embarked  on  a  policy  of  presenting 
annual  series  of  three  subscription  concerts 
played  by  different  major  orchestras — each 
concert  proceeded  by  a  children’s  concert. 

The  plan  proved  successful.  Beaumont 
citizens  demonstrated  their  interest  in  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  by  supporting  the  series. 
Meanwhile  the  plans  and  hopes  for  a  local  or¬ 
chestra  continued.  A  separate  orchestra 
board  was  established.  Conductors  were  in¬ 
terviewed.  Finances  were  discussed.  At  long 
last,  a  young  conductor — Jay  Dietzer,  form¬ 
erly  of  Indiana  and  factulty  member  of  the 
University  of  Texas  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  orchestra  board  found  themselves  seeing 
eye-to-eye,  and  Mr.  Dietzer  moved  to  Beau¬ 
mont. 

The  first  call  for  musicians  in  November 
1952  brought  out  50  from  the  Beaumont  area. 
More  turned  up  during  the  year.  Augmented 
by  players  from  nearby  cities,  the  new  Beau¬ 
mont  Symphony  presented  its  debut  concert 
in  May  1953 — a  free  concert  played  to  an 
audience  of  over  2,500.  300  more  were  turned 
away — no  room  for  them  either  to  sit  or 
stand. 

The  Symphony  Society  Board  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  board  met  together  to  lay  plans  for 
the  future.  The  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  appointed  a  ssmaphony  committee 
to  work  on  the  project.  The  Beaumont  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  gave  en¬ 
thusiastic  support.  All  concerned  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  way  in  which  the  orchestra 
was  turning  up  hitherto  unknown  musical 
talent  in  Beaumont. 

Ticket  and  fund  raising  campaigns  were 
planned  and  launched  to  meet  a  $25,000  bud¬ 
get  for  1953-54 — a  budget  three  times  as 
large  as  any  Beaumont  musical  organization 
had  undertaken  previously.  About  W%  of  the 
total  was  allocated  to  expenses  for  the  local 
orchestra. 

Results:  This  season,  Beaumont  will  have 
a  series  of  five  adult  symphony  concerts  and 
five  youth  concerts  including  the  presentation 
of  a  community  chorus,  as  compared  to  three 
adult  and  three  youth  concerte  in  previous 
years.  Furthermore,  Beaumont  citizens  will 
be  able  to  hear  both  their  own  musicians  and 
those  of  other  orchestras. 

The  1953-54  series  includes  two  concerts  to 
be  played  by  the  Beaumont  Symphony,  a 
Palm  Sunday  concert  in  which  the  Beaumont 
Symphony  and  the  Community  Chorus  will 
present  the  Verdi  “Requiem”,  and  one  con¬ 
cert  each  by  the  Houston  Symphony  and  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony.  Each  performance  will 
be  coupled  with  a  youth  concert. 
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Orchestras  and  Concerts  in  Early  America 

Part  I. 


B  aynp  Dunlap,  Conductor  Plymotith  (Mich.)  Symphony 


Anyone  interested  in  the  American  orches¬ 
tral  scene  is  well  aware  of  the  great  activity 
in  the  community  orchestra  field  in  the  last 
few  years.  We  may  be  inclined  to  think  that 
here  is  something  absolutely  unique,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  upon  pioneering  in  a  new 
and  significant  musical  development.  If  so,  it 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  we  have 
a  tradition  for  community  orchestras  that 
stretches  backward  in  our  national  history  for 
over  200  years.  Actually,  the  first  documented 
“orchestra’’  concert  in  this  country  was  given 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1731,  the  year  before 
the  births  of  George  Washington  and  Joseph 
Haydn.  The  next  year  we  have  notices  of 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  from  that  time  on  to 
(he  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  orchestra 
concerts  were  given  with  increasing  regularity 
in  all  the  larger  population  centers  of  the 
country. 

These  early  orchestras  were  made  up  of  the 
people  of  the  community,  including  both  “pro¬ 
fessors”  (professionals)  and  “gentlemen”  of 
the  town.  Here  the  pattern  for  our  present 
community  orchestras  was  formed.  That  or¬ 
chestra  concerts  existed  at  such  an  early  date 
and  were  such  popular  events  in  the  life  of 
early  America  may  be  explained  partially  by 
the  ban  imposed  upon  theatrical  performances 
in  many  places  (Boston  and  Philadelphia  for 
example)  and  that  these  performances  were 
specifically  forbidden  by  the  Congress  of  1744 
as  being  detrimental  to  the  public  morals. 
Orchestra  “entertainments”  were  condoned 
however,  and  the  usual  six  concerts  during 
the  season  were  enthusiastically  supported. 
The  music  played  was  almost  entirely  con¬ 
temporary,  but  not  necessarily  American. 
This  picture  of  early  American  orchestral  ac¬ 
tivity  remained  in  focus  until  after  the  French 
Revolution,  or  about  the  turn  of  the  centurj 
(1800). 

These  early  concerts  or  “consorts”  as  they 
were  called,  were  very  often  referred  to  as 
“entertainments”  and  they  were  hardly  more 
than  that.  They  consisted  of  orchestral 
“frames”  or  “acts”  at  the  beginning  of  each 
section,  between  which  were  strung  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vocal  and  instrumental  offerings.  In 
the  case  of  vocal  solos,  they  were  the  popular 
songs  of  the  day.  The  instrumental  works  were 
mostly  violin,  piano,  horn  and  clarinet  “con¬ 
certos.”  The  following  example  is  typical  of 
the  orchestral  programs  of  these  early  times: 

Act  I 

Sinfonie  Haydn 

Song,  Mrs.  Pick 
Quartette 
Song,  J.  West 

Sonata,  grand  pianoforte,  Mrs.  Sully 
Song,  Madame  Placide 

Rondo  Pleyel 

Act  II 

Sinfonia  _  Guenin 

Song,  J.  West 

Concerto,  Clarinetto,  Mr.  Duboix 
Song,  Mrs.  Pick 

Sonata,  grand  pianoforte,  Mrs.  Sully 

Duetto,  Mrs.  Placide  and  J.  West 

Grand  Sinfonie  . Pleyel 

The  above  program  was  performed  in 
Charleston  in  1795  and  was  an  example  of  the 
heterogeneous  or  “tutti  fruiti”  character  of  all 
programs  of  this  period. 

These  concerts  were  probably  longer  than 
ours  today,  running  from  2  to  2>^  hours.  The 


programming  of  a  Sinfonie  ordinarily  inferred 
that  merely  the  first  movement  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  not  necessarily  the  whole  work. 

The  starting  time  for  these  concerts  was 
early  in  the  evening — usually  six  or  seven 
o’clock.  In  Boston,  the  starting  time  was 
rather  charmingly  set  for  “early  candle  light.” 

These  early  concerts  usually  had  printed 
programs,  although  the  first  known  instance 
of  program  notes  is  recorded  in  Philadelphia 
in  1786.  The  notes  appeared  on  the  same  page 
as  the  program  titles,  in  a  parallel  column. 

The  music  played  on  these  concerts  was,  for 
the  most  part,  music  which  we  rarely  hear 
today.  The  only  two  names  which  appear  and 
whose  music  is  still  heard  with  any  degree  of 
regularity  are  Handel  and  Haydn.  In  this 
respect,  the  programs  were  no  different  from 
those  given  in  Europe  at  the  same  time. 

In  New  York  during  this  period,  one  local 
artist  with  a  gift  for  selecting,  it  seems,  just 
the  right  number  with  which  to  end  a  porgram 
was  a  Mrs.  Hodgkinson.  On  the  July  4th,  1798, 
concert,  she  ended  the  program  with  the  “La¬ 
dies  new  patriotic  song,  ‘Washington’s  March’  ”. 
Two  days  later,  she  ended  the  soiree  by  sing¬ 
ing  “Prithee  fool,  be  quiet.”  On  another,  she 
closed  with  “Drop  a  tear  and  bid  adieux,”  and 
for  yet  another,  it  was  “Away  to  the  chase.” 
The  most  dramatic  selection  however,  came 
sometime  later  when  she  climaxed  her  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  singing  of  ‘  My  Henry  Swore 
at  His  Parting.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  these 
early  concerts  were  the  “Divertissements” 
which  followed  the  music.  Almost  without 
exception,  there  were  balls,  or  dances  of  some 
sort,  and  occasional  exhibitions  of  magic  and 
card  tricks.  Following  the  summer  concerts, 
there  were  fireworks  and  tight-rope  walk¬ 
ing.  Surely  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  early  concerts  must  have  been  one  in 
Charleston  which  was  followed  by: 

“A  Double  Allemand  and  Reel — 2  performers 

A  Grand  Ballet  — 4  performers 

The  Whole  to  conclude  with  Manly  Feats 
of  Activity  by  Mr.  Sully.” 

In  addition  and  almost  without  exception, 
these  early  concerts  were  followed  by  refresh¬ 
ments,  sometimes  of  a  rather  elaborate  nature. 
If  the  ticket  holder  did  not  wish  to  remain 
for  the  refreshments,  he  was  given  a  liberal 
refund  on  the  price  of  the  ticket.  All  of  these 
program  arrangements,  followed  the  pattern 
established  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  concerned 
with  the  business  policies  of  present-day  con¬ 
certs.  the  early  arrangements  in  these  matters 
seem  quite  simple  and  naive.  Most  concerts 
given  in  these  colonial  times  were  subscrip¬ 
tion  concerts,  some  of  which  had  to  wait  many 
months  until  the  necessary  funds  were  sub¬ 
scribed.  There  were  many  benefit  concerts 
for  individual  musicians — and  occasionally  for 
charity.  Advertising  was  almost  nil.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  one,  or  occasionally  two  small  notices 
in  the  society  column  of  the  local  newspaper. 

Arrangements  for  the  halls  usually  were 
quite  informal.  In  many  documented  cases, 
application  was  not  made  for  the  hall  until 
the  week  of  the  concert.  The  price  of  tickets 
ranged  anywhere  from  $.50  to  a  guinea,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  number  and  age  of  the 
people  to  be  admitted.  Usually,  a  $2.00  ticket 


admitted  a  man  and  two  ladies,  or  a  $5.00 
ticket  might  admit  all  unmarried  members  of 
a  family.  The  reasonableness  of  these  prices 
will  be  realized  when  we  recall  that  the  ticket 
included  substantial  refreshments.  Also,  in 
numerous  instances,  the  ticket  price  included 
copies  of  all  songs  to  be  sung.  Tickets  for  the 
concerts  were  sold  by  the  printing  shop,  the 
artist,  or  in  the  local  tavern.  Artists  fees  varied 
with  the  house  and  generosity  of  the  patrons. 
An  audience  of  200  was  considered  fairly  good 
and  $200  must  have  been  above  the  average 
gross  for  the  performers.  However,  this  was 
not  an  inconsiderable  amount  when  we  know 
that  leading  churches  imported  their  organists 
from  England  at  a  salary  of  about  $125  a  year. 

The  season  in  the  most  important  music 
centers  was  about  six  concerts — and  in  some 
years,  as  many  as  twelve.  This  was  generally 
more  concerts  than  were  given  in  European 
cities  where  there  were  opera  houses.  Orches¬ 
tra  concerts  in  early  America  did  not  stop 
with  the  coming  of  summer.  In  three  or  four 
of  the  larger  cities,  we  had  “Vaux  Hall  Gar¬ 
dens,”  “Columbian  Gardens”  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  patterned  after  English  types.  The 
program  content  of  these  summer  concerts 
varied  little  from  their  winter  counterparts. 

As  previously  noted,  orchestras  were  com- 
jx>sed  both  of  the  local  “professors”  and  the 
“gentlemen”  musicians.  There  were  no  women 
in  the  orchestras,  except  in  the  Moravian  set¬ 
tlement  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  There, 
the  women  played  violin,  cello  and  flute.  As 
might  be  suspected  however,  the  women  and 
men  players  were  strictly  segregated.  This 
orchestra  is  probably  the  only  one  ever  to 
exist  with  two  violin,  cello  and  flute  sections. 
The  usual  size  of  the  orchestra  was  about  30, 
which  although  not  large  by  modern  stand¬ 
ards,  was  sufficient  to  play  the  music  at  hand, 
and  comparable  to  the  orchestras  in  Europe  at 
that  time.  Charleston,  through  the  St.  Cecilia 
Society,  hired  professional  musicians  as  they 
needed  them  and  offered  them  3  year  con¬ 
tracts! 


The  first  concert  hall,  constructed  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  concerts,  appeared 
in  Boston  around  1770.  Elsewhere,  concerts 
were  given  in  large  rooms  or  “long”  rooms 
where  light  was  furnished  by  candles.  In  many 
rooms,  there  were  chairs  for  the  ladies  and 
benches  for  the  men.  Society  members  were 
allowed  to  bring  as  many  ladies  to  the  con¬ 
certs  as  they  thought  proper,  but  under  no 
circumstances  would  boys  be  admitted.  The 
orchestra  played  standing  throughout,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cellos,  and  there  was  no 
conductor  as  we  know  him  today,  (The  con¬ 
ductor  appeared  on  the  American  orchestral 
scene  in  1843),  The  orchestra  wore  street 
clothes.  The  artists  were  subject  to  occasional 
barrages  of  eggs  and  bouquets  of  vegetables, 
and  the  usual  disturbances  of  talking  and 
laughing  during  the  concerts  were  noted.  In 
Boston  however,  people  who  came  after  the 
indicated  starting  time  were  not  admitted. 

Thus,  concert  life  existed  for  its  first 
seventy-five  years  in  America.  We  may  ob¬ 
serve: 


1.  Secular  music — contrary  to  what  might 
be  assumed — developed  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  sacred  music. 


2.  The  concert  practices  in  this  country 
paralleled  those  of  Europe,  although  the 
musical  poduct  was  probably  inferior. 


3. 


We  observe  that  instrumental  music  was 
cultivated  to  the  almost  complete  exclu¬ 
sion  of  choral  music.  (The  first  oratorio 
was  not  given  until  1786,  and  succeeding 
performances  were  rare.) 
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I-  : 

American  Composer 

*  Hy  Carl  Anton  ft  irth.  Chairman 

’  It  became  evident  at  the  1952  League  na- 
I  tional  convention  that  it  was  time  for  the 
League  to  undertake  constructive  action  to¬ 
ward  fulfilling  one  of  its  stated  purposes;  “to 
I  increase  the  opportunities  for  American  com- 
i  posers”.  A  display  of  scores  by  member  com¬ 
posers  had  been  arranged.  Several  joint 
meeting  with  League  conductors  were  held. 
Howard  Hanson  made  an  impassioned  plea 
for  “creative  leadership  in  the  family  of 
nations”  and  urged  that  “we  pay  our  debts 
to  the  creative  artists  of  the  past  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  and  supporting  the  creative  artist  of 
today.” 

Cecil  Smith,  former  editor  of  MUSICAL 
AMERICA,  disagreed  politely  with  Dr.  Han¬ 
son  in  his  brilliant  and  captivating  banquet 
speech.  He  stated  that  “A  symphony  should 
not  have  a  fixation  about  playing  American 
works”,  disapproved  of  the  “artibrary  inclu¬ 
sion  of  one  American  piece  in  each  program” 
and  urged  a  more  natural  attitude.  “Let  con¬ 
ductors  find  the  American  works  they  like”, 
he  said,  “and  play  them  freely  and  willingly.” 

As  chairman  of  League  composers,  I  tried 
to  summarize  these  attitudes  and  problems  in 
a  report  issued  as  League  memorandum  No. 
23,  dated  Aug.  4,  1952.  Along  with  this,  a  letter 
was  sent  to  conductors  of  all  League  affiliated 
orchestras  asking  them  to  participate  in  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  pool  of  information  about 
American  works  performed  by  them  during 
the  1952-53  season. 

Soon  after  starting  compilation  of  the  re¬ 
ports,  it  became  apparent  that  we  didn’t  agree 
on  who  qualified  as  an  “American  composer”. 
When  conductors  submitted  titles  which  we 
had  learned  about  in  our  student  days  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  established  Russian,  German  or 
French  composers,  it  became  a  trifie  bewil¬ 
dering.  Twenty  years  ago  champions  of  the 
American  Composer  complained  bitterly  that 
conductors  were  exerting  themselves  to  pro¬ 
gram  music  of  foreign  contemporaries  while 
remaining  utterly  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  own  comjjosers  were  entitled  at 
least  to  a  hearing.  World  War  II  drove  most 
of  the  foreign  greats  to  our  shores  and  many 
have  become  naturalized  citizens.  This  curi¬ 
ous  phenomenon  hasn’t  altered  symphony 
programming  much,  except  that  conductors 
now  go  on  doing  just  as  they  did  before  but 
extract  patriotic  virtue  from  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivanesque  paradox,  exclaiming,  “See  how 
much  American  music  we  play  ,” 

Being  neither  a  Solomon  nor  a  U.  N.  Diplo- 
m.at,  and  at  the  risk  of  seeming  unfriendly  and 
inhospitable,  all  titles  by  composers  who  had 
established  reputations  abroad  before  World 
War  II  have  been  eliminated.  You  will  not, 
therefore,  find  Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  etc.  in 
the  summaries  of  works  performed  by  “Amer¬ 
ican  composers”. 

May  I  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  appended  summaries  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  are  quantitative  and  not  qualitative.  They 
do  not  stand  in  judgment  as  to  whether  a 
conductor's  playing  “God  Bless  America” 
should  rate  equally  with  Copland’s  “Appala¬ 
chian  Spring”.  The  facts  are  there,  and  I 
assume  you  can  read  tables  as  well  as  you 
do  scores. 

In  memorandum  No.  23,  I  stated  that  most 
conductors  were  willing  to  cooperate  in  any 
plan  making  suitable  American  works  known 
and  accessible  to  them.  The  memo  further 
stated  that  “What  performances  of  American 
works  there  have  ^en  are  largely  the  result 
of  personal  contacts  as  follows: 

I  1.  Composer  with  conductor. 


Project  of  the  League 

of  Leagup  Composer  Committee 

2.  Work  recommended  by  individual  whose 
judgment  conductor  respects, 

3.  Heard  by  conductor,  and, 

4.  That  a  conductor  is  least  likely  to  select 
works  from  a  catalog.” 

The  survey  just  completed  bears  out  the 
truth  of  these  assertions.  It  was  our  hope  in 
starting  this  pool  of  information  ,that  we 
might  find  the  means  of  acquainting  conduct¬ 
ors  with  works  which  have  proven  in  local 
performance  to  be  worthy  of  wider  hearing. 

Now  as  to  the  so-called  “problem  of  the 
American  Composer” — there  is  no  such  prob¬ 
lem  and  never  has  been.  What  is  generally 
referred  to  as  “the  problem  of  the  American 
Composer”  is  really  the  problem  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  who  is  not  fully  oriented  to  his  func¬ 
tion  in  society.  A  conductor  is  not  merely  a 
museum  curator  reverently  dusting  the  re¬ 
lics  of  the  past.  We  have  a  heritage,  yes, 
but  tomorrow’s  heritage  is  made  today. 

Let’s  quit  talking  so  much  about  what  we 
owe  the  American  composer.  We  don’t  owe 
him  nearly  so  much  as  we  owe  ourselves  and 
our  audiences  the  opportunity  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  It  is  we  who  are  the  large 
losers  if  we  don’t.  So  let’s  not  be  so  patroniz¬ 
ing  about  playing  him,  it  just  makes  us  look 
foolish.  A  composer  is  neither  a  freak,  a  beg¬ 
gar,  nor  a  fragile  vessel.  It  is  not  a  sign  of 
great  musical  maturity  when  a  composer  is 
indulged  as  a  problem  child  or  tolerated  as  a 
poor  and  not  very  bright  relative.  A  com¬ 
poser’s  work  should  not  be  played  out  of 
charity.  It  should  be  played  only  if  it  is 
worth  being  played.  Being  American  or 
Massachusetts  or  Poduk  Center  doesn’t  make 
a  bad  piece  better. 

This  guilt  complex  about  playing  American 
gets  a  lot  of  incompetent  stuff  programmed 
and  many  really  fine  writers  suffer  by  being 
lumped  together  in  the  same  general  catagory. 
Looking  at  what  some  conductors  program  in 
the  name  of  America,  it’s  no  wonder  some  of 
the  public  think  all  American  composers  are 
either  music  hall  clowns  or  demented  an¬ 
archists.  On  the  other  hand  ,if  the  wrong 
music  is  programmed  simply  because  the  con¬ 
ductor  doesn’t  know  where  to  look  for  his 
material,  then  we’ve  got  to  do  a  better  job 
in  making  the  information  available. 

The  community  orchestra  conductor  must 
bring  a  questioning  mind  and  an  adventur¬ 
ous  spirit  to  his  job.  He  has  a  duty  to  keep 
himself  and  his  audience  abreast  of  repre¬ 
sentative  current  musical  thought.  And  let 
him  take  a  little  pains  to  find  out  what  is 
representative  or  he  is  shirking  his  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  conductor  of  a  college-community  or¬ 
chestra  has  an  even  greater  responsibility 
because  he  must  stimulate  the  inquiring  stu¬ 
dent  mind.  How  sadly  some  can  fail  in  pro¬ 
viding  educational  leadership  in  this  respect 
is  shown  by  the  report  sent  in  from  one  large 
college.  The  one  contemporary  work  pro¬ 
grammed  by  the  college  orchestra  all  year  was 
a  selection  from  a  current  Broadway  musical. 
Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that  musical 
— it  is  a  good  show  full  of  good  tunes,  but 
these  students  are  entitled  to  a  little  more 
from  their  college  than  they  can  get  for  a 
nickel  in  any  juke  box.  I  happen  to  know  that 
there  are  a  number  of  first  rate  composers 
living  and  teaching  in  that  area.  Their  music 
would  stimulate  and  inspire  the  students.  At 
least  it  would  give  them  a  different  and  better 
feeling  about  the  kind  of  world  they  are  about 
to  enter. 


Certain  segments  of  our  society  have  a  su¬ 
perstitious  fear  of  the  unknown  and  the  unex¬ 
plored.  They  seek  security  in  the  standardized, 
the  proven,  the  authorized.  Any  conductor 
who  so  betrays  his  responsibility  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  leadership  as  to  pander  to 
the  pleasure  of  this  segment  in  order  to  win 
a  cheap  and  easy  success  deserves  to  spend 
eternity  listening  to  Johnny  Ray.  As  Edmund 
Wilson  said  in  his  MEMOIRS  OF  HECATE 
COUNTY,  “The  most  immoral  and  disgraceful 
and  dangerous  thing  that  anybody  can  do  in 
the  arts  is  knowingly  to  feed  back  to  the 
public  its  own  ignorance  and  cheap  tastes.” 

Let’s  as  Cecil  Smith  suggested,  be  more 
natural  about  this — and  let’s  stop  underesti¬ 
mating  the  intelligence  of  the  audience.  If 
they  didn’t  have  some  slight  curiousity  about 
music  they  wouldn’t  be  in  the  audience  in  the 
first  place.  And  maybe  if  we  gave  them  more 
to  what  their  curiousity  on,  we’d  have  more 
audience. 

If  you  like  a  piece  ,play  it  and  don’t  worry. 
Nobody  will  get  hurt.  Brahms  won’t  Bee¬ 
thoven  won't,  and  neither  will  you  or  the 
audience.  If  you  like  a  piece  and  the  orches¬ 
tra  likes  it,  the  audience  is  bound  to  like  it. 
A  few  may  kick,  but  they  will  anyhow  no 
matter  what  you  do,  so  you  might  as  well 
have  some  fun. 

Now  in  conclusion. — I  have  a  little  sugges¬ 
tion  guaranteed  to  make  any  new  work  fall 
flat.  Just  before  you  begin  ,turn  resolutely  to 
your  audience  and  explain  with  an  apologetic 
air  that  since  this  is  a  new  work  which  they 
have  never  heard  before,  it  may  sound  quite 
strange  to  them  at  first.  Assure  them  that 
they  shouldn’t  get  discouraged  if  they  don’t 
understand  it  the  first  time — after  all  ,it’s  like 
eating  olives.  If  you  follow  this  little  routine, 
I  promise  three-fourth  of  the  audience  will 
hate  the  piece  before  they  hear  the  first  note. 
I  know — I’ve  watched  it  happen  many  times. 


Summary  of  reports  submitted  by  League 
member  orchestras  on  American  works  per¬ 
formed  during  the  1952-53  season  as  part  of 
their  regular  concerts. 

SUMMARY  A 

Number  of  orchestras  submitting  reports — 61 
Number  of  composers  receiving  performances 
—114 

Number  of  different  compositions  performed 
—177 

Number  of  separate  performances  of  these 
works — 256. 

This  is  an  average  of  approximately  4  per¬ 
formances  of  3  compositions  by  2  American 
composers  . 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  in 
complete  information  submitted  by  most  con¬ 
ductors,  of  the  177  compositions  played,  about 
50  were  first  performances  of  a  regional  na¬ 
ture. 

SUMMARY  B — the  12  composers  (highest 
10%  of  the  total)  most  performed 

1.  Anderson,  Leroy — 16  Performances  of  12 
compositions 

2.  Copland,  Aaron — 14  performances  of  6 
compositions 

3.  Gershwin,  George — 13  performances  of  5 

compositions 

4.  Barber,  Samuel — ^9  performances  of  3 
compositions 

5.  Rodgers,  Richard — 8  performances  of  3 
compositions 

6.  Gillis,  Don — 7  performances  of  5  com¬ 
positions 

7.  Menotti,  Gian  Carlo — 6  performances  of  3 
compositions 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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ASCAP  Co-sponsors  Symposium — 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
negotiating  for  jjerformance  fees  with  persons 
using  the  music  is  of  course  tremendous  and 
practically  impossible  to  undertake. 

Thus  ASCAP  was  born — a  membership  so¬ 
ciety,  providing  a  centralized  agency  through 
which  member  composers,  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  may  receive  remuneration  for  use  of 
their  own  property.  ASCAP  soon  discovered 
the  impracticality  of  setting  up  negotiations 
for  each  separate  performance  of  works  in 
their  repertory,  and  again  a  plan  borne  out  of 
necessity  came  into  being — the  single  annual 
payment  by  a  music  organization  for  use  of 
the  ASCAP  repertory.  This  has  come  to  be 
known  as  an  “ASCAP  License.” 

A  small  part  of  the  money  paid  to  ASCAP 
by  symphony  orchestras,  radio  stations,  con¬ 
cert  managers,  night  clubs,  etc.  is  used  for 
administrative  purposes.  The  remainder  is 
distributed  among  member  composers,  authors 
and  publishers.  A  great  deal  of  money  actual¬ 
ly  earned  through  performance  of  popular 
music  (Tin  Pan  Alley)  has  been  allocated  to 
composers  and  publishers  of  serious  music  in 
order  that  that  segment  of  our  musical  life 
may  be  fostered. 

ASCAP’s  problem  of  establishing  a  fair  and 
satisfactory  schedule  of  fees  to  be  paid  by 
symphony  orchestras  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  work  started  about  the  same  time 
as  the  sudden  growth  of  community  orches¬ 
tras.  Obviously  a  plan  judged  to  be  sound  for 
a  professional  orchestra  playing  a  hundred 
concerts  a  year  could  not  be  applied  to  a  com¬ 
pletely  volunteer  orchestra  playing  one  or  two 
concerts  a  year.  Plans  devised  for  these  two 
extremes  would  not  take  care  of  the  many 
variations  springing  up  in  orchestra  opera¬ 
tions.  A  symphony  orchestra  license  and  fee 
plan  which  ASCAP  believes  will  take  into  ac¬ 


count  the  varying  policies,  operations  and  fi¬ 
nances  of  orchestras  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Connor,  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
ASCAP,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Member  of  the  Symphony  and  Concert  Com¬ 
mittee  and  president  of  Carl  Fischer,  Inc., 
talked  briefly  on  the  unpublicized  and  un¬ 
known  side  of  ASCAP.  A  goodly  portion  of 
ASCAP’s  income  goes  to  composers  who  have 
passed  their  days  of  musical  productivity 
and  even  to  deceased  members’  heirs  who,  in 
some  cases,  would  be  in  dire  need  without 
the  income  from  ASCAP. 

Harl  McDonald  discussed  the  pxjsition  of 
orchestra  managers,  at  the  same  time  offer¬ 
ing  a  sound  case  for  balanced  programming  in 
which  both  new  and  old  works  would  have 
their  rightful  place  on  symphony  programs. 

The  conductors  spoke  for  themselves  through 
questions  and  observations,  obtaining  answers 
from  the  speakers,  Mr.  Donald  H.  Gray  of 
the  H.  W.  Gray  Company,  and  Mr.  Adolph 
Vogel,  president  of  Elkan-Vogel. 

For  example;  Composer-Conductor:  “How 
can  we  find  out  what  kind  of  works  you 
publishers  will  consider  for  publication?’ 

Suggestion:  “Generally  speaking,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  us  to  make  an  investment  in  a  long 
work  of  a  relatively  unknown  composer — sim¬ 
ply  because  we  can’t  get  our  money  out  of  it 
in  order  to  re-invest  it  in  other  music.  Per¬ 
haps,  we  could  work  with  the  League  in  cir¬ 
cularizing  the  publishers  on  just  that  question 
— and  let  them  speak  for  themselves.” 

Composer-Conductor:  “When  is  the  best 
time  to  submit  works  to  publishers  for  con¬ 
sideration?” 

Answer:  “In  the  fall.” 

Conductor:  “My  work  consists  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  several  different  musical  organiza¬ 
tions.  I  just  don’t  have  time  to  properly  exam¬ 


Now  Available  For  Sale 

with  700  other  titles  of 
the  symphonic  repertoire: 

BERLIOZ,  Harold  in  Italy 

Fantastic  Symphony 
Benvenuto  Cellini 
The  Corsair 
CHAUSSON  Symphony 
DVORAK  Symphonies  No.  2,  4,  5 
D'INDY  Symphony  op.  25 
KALINIKOFF  Symphony  No.  1 
TSCHAIKOWSKY  Symphonies  1 , 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
BALLETSUITES  from  Carmen,  Foust,  and 
the  DELIBES  BALLETSUITES 
MASSENET  Le  Cid  Bolletsuite,  Scenes  Al- 
sociennes.  Scenes  Neopolitoines, 

Scenes  Pittoresques 

STRAUSS  and  WALDTEUFEL  Waltzes  and 
many  other  unusual  and  worth  while 
works. 

♦ 

ASK  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE  FROM 

EDWIN  F.  KALMUS 

Publisher  of  Music 
112  W.  89Hi  Street 
NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 


ine  new  scores.  Would  the  publishers  consider 
sending  scores  and  parts  without  rental  fees 
to  my  orchestra  for  a  quick  reading?” 

Answer;  “Scores  —  yes.  Orchestrations  — 
maybe,  depending  on  the  time  of  year,  prob¬ 
able  demand  for  the  work,  etc.  Remember,  it 
takes  many  performances  before  we  are  out  of 
the  red  on  a  single  orchestration.  We  may 
have  a  couple  of  chances  to  rent  that  work 
while  it  is  in  your  hands.  See  our  problem?” 

Conductor:  “Is  there  any  way  rehearsal 
recordings  could  be  made  of  new  works  so  we 
could  listen  to  them  and  judge  whether  or  not 
our  orchestra  could  play  them?” 

Mr.  McDonald:  “If  anyone  can  work  out 
recording  permission  complications,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Orchestra  would  be  very  happy  to 
make  such  recordings.” 

Conductor;  “A  good  many  conductors  feel 
the  publishers  and  music  libraries  make 
things  pretty  difficult  when  we  try  to  buy  or 
rent  music.  Why  isn’t  there  more  coopera¬ 
tion?” 

Publisher:  (Smiling)  “All  of  us  like  to 
think  that  we  are  cooperative,  but  I  expect 
from  the  orchestra’s  point  of  view — it  some¬ 
times  looks  the  other  way.  Well,  here  are 
some  of  the  things  we  have  run  into  re¬ 
peatedly  through  the  years.  Perhaps  we’ve 
just  become  conditioned  by  the  wrong  organi¬ 
zations,  and  I'm  sure  none  of  the  organizations 
represented  here  today  have  been  or  will  be 
guilty  of  these  practices: 

“1)  Rental  and  purchase  orders  often  are 
obscure.  We  receive  a  telegram  telling  us  to 
send  such  and  such  a  work — period.  No  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  number  of  string  parts,  no  ad¬ 
dress,  no  information  as  to  date  music  will  be 
returned,  and  frequently  no  individual’s  name 
to  whom  we  can  go  for  information.  Just  the 
name  of  an  orchestra  and  perhaps  one  we  have 
never  heard  of  before. 

“2)  There  are  orchestras  in  this  country 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  music  houses. 
They  contract  for  the  use  of  music  for  one 
concert,  are  late  in  returning  it — and  after  we 
send  pleading  letters,  telegrams  and  telephone 
calls — we  finally  discover  they  have  taken  the 
music  along  with  them  on  tour  and  are  play¬ 
ing  the  work  in  half  a  dozen  concerts — but 
expecting  to  pay  for  only  one  performance.” 

“3)  Sometimes  purchase  orders  contain  the 
name  of  one  composer  but  the  title  of  an¬ 
other  composer’s  work.  We  don’t  know  what’s 
wanted.  If  we  wire  or  telephone,  the  profit 
from  the  sale  may  be  completely  eaten  up. 
So  we  write  to  the  orchestra  and  by  the  time 
they  get  around  to  reading  the  mail,  it’s  too 
late — so  they  are  mad  at  us,  we’ve  lost  a  sale 
and  maybe  a  customer,  and  the  composer  has 
lost  a  performance. 

“In  general,  I  would  say,  that  our  service  is 
improving  and  that’s  probably  because  more 
and  more  of  the  new  orchestras  are  gaining 
the  experience  needed  in  handling  music  or¬ 
ders.” 

Conductor:  “Under  the  proposed  revision 
of  ASCAP  license  fees,  will  our  fees  be  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased?” 

Deakin:  “Both.  I  believe  the  fees  will  be 
reduced  for  some  of  the  smaller  orchestras, 
and  may  be  increased  for  some  of  the  larger 
ones.  Most  of  the  latter  fees  were  established 
several  years  ago  and  many  of  the  orchestras 
have  greatly  expanded  their  seasons  since 
then.” 


Musical  America  Preparing 
Orchestra  Listing 

Musical  America,  recently  affiliated  with 
the  League  as  a  business  member,  has  issued 
orchestra  registration  cards  through  the 
League  mailing  service  to  all  known  orches¬ 
tras  in  preparation  for  the  annual  listing  of 
orchestras  in  the  large  February  issue. 
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Music  Critics  Workshop — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
tertain  the  music  critics  and  orchestra  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  Sunday,  Nov.  1  as  the  final  event 
connected  with  the  Workshop.  The  critics 
will  attend  the  Sunday  1:00  P.  M.  CBS  broad¬ 
cast  “20th  Century  Concert  Hall”  and  will  be 
greeted  personally  by  Leopold  Stokowski, 
conductor  of  the  program.  Following  the 
broadcast  CBS  and  Mr.  Fassett  will  entertain 
at  an  informal  gathering. 

Complete  Schedule 
Thursday,  Oct.  29 

4:30  P.M. — Open  Session. 

Greetings  from  Music  Critics 
Circle,  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Society,  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

Comments  from  01  in  Downes, 
Dean  of  New  York  Music  Critics. 
5:30  P.  M. — Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 
I  Cocktail  Party. 

8:45  P.M. — Concert:  Philharmonic-Sym- 
I  phony.  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  Con¬ 

ductor. 

F'riday,  Oct.  30 

I  9:30-11:30  A.  M. — Discussion:  Critic  as  Re¬ 
porter  and  Editor,  Howard  Taub- 
man.  Moderator. 

12:00  Noon— Tour  through  New  York  Times 
and  WQXR. 

1:00  P.M. — Luncheon  as  guests  of  New  York 
Times. 

2:30-5:00  P.  M. — Discussion:  Critic  as  Cru¬ 
sader.  Virgil  Thomson,  Moderator. 
8:20  P.M. — Concert:  Babylon  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Christos  Vrionides,  Con¬ 
ductor.  Dorothy  Garver,  Pianist. 
Concert  to  be  played  in  Law¬ 
rence,  Long  Island. 

Saturday,  Oct.  31 

10:00-12:00 — Laboratory  Session:  Critics  as  a 
Listener.  Miles  Kastendieck,  Mod- 
I  erator.  Analysis  of  reviews  of 

the  two  symphony  concerts. 

8:15  P.M. — Performance  of  Mozart’s  “Mar¬ 
riage  of  Figaro”.  New  York  City 
Opera  Company. 

Sunday,  Nov.  1 

12:30  P.  M  — CBS  rehearsal  and  broadcast  of 
“20th  Century  Concert  Hall”.  Leo¬ 
pold  Stokowski,  Conductor. 


Statistics  on  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Conductors  Symposium  Representation 

No.  of  conductors  .  30 

No.  of  states  they  represented .  20 

No.  of  countries  they  represented .  2 

United  States 
Korea 

No.  of  different  cities  represented  within 
the  organizations  the  conductors  work 

with  . 34 

Total  number  of  orchestras  represented _  41 

Community  . 30 

College  . . 6 

Youth  . . 5 

Total  number  of  educational  institutions 

represented  . 23 

Colleges  . 17 

Public  School  systems . . 5 

Parochial  School  systems . .  1 

Total  Number  other  musical  organizations 

represented  8 

Municipal  Bands  . 1 

Choirs  and  choruses _  7 

Grand  total  different  musical  organizations 
represented  . . - .  72 


The  Newsletter  Editor  Apologizes — 
And  Makes  a  Correction 

Wouldn’t  you  know  we  would  do  it  to  a 
music  critic — and  an  honored  guest  at  that? 
Mr.  Henry  Butler,  Music  Critic  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  a  guest  speaker  at  the 
Convention,  was  misquoted  in  the  July  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Newsletter. 

We  reported  Mr.  Butler  as  stating  that 
the  Indianapolis  Symphony  (the  major 
orchestra)  playing  personnel  included 
negro  musicians.  Actually,  he  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Indianapolis  Philharmonic,  the 
community  orchestra. 


NEW  IDEA  FROM  SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO 

The  Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio)  adds  a 
sound  idea  to  symphony  promotion  and  or¬ 
chestra  public  relations.  The  Springfield 
United  Appeals  Fund  issued  a  handsome 
brochure  on  the  Fund  purposes  and  agencies, 
distributing  it  to  all  homes  in  Springfield. 

Included  is  the  following  paragraph: 

“What  about  benefits,  church  and  cultural 
drives?  Not  considered  within  the  scope  or 
purpose  of  the  United  Appeals  Fund  are 
church,  school,  hospital  and  building  fund 
drives;  the  beneficiaries  of  benefit  activities 
such  as  the  annual  Charity  Ball  and  the 
Shrine  Circus;  cultural  organizations  such  as 
the  Springfield  Symphony  Association  which 
conducts  an  orchestra  maintenance  drive  and 
others  sponsored  by  special  civic  groups.” 


Concert’  Calendar — 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


BclIiiiKham  Civic  Orch.  (Wash.) 
Ldiiisvilic  Orchestra 
Tiicsdii  Symphony  Orch. 

Canton  Symphony  ( Ohio ) 

Toledo  ()rchestra  (Ohio) 

Detroit  Symphony 

Town  of  Babylon  Symphony  (N.  Y.) 


Jackson  Symphony  Orch.  (Miss.) 
Lafayette  Symphony  (Ind.) 


Sioux  City  Symphony  ( Iowa ) 

Toledo  Orchestra  (Ohio) 

Evansville  Philhannonic  ( Ind. ) 
Corous  Christ!  Symphony  Orch.  Tex.) 

iacKsonville  Symphony  Orch.  (  Fla. ) 
'hoeiiix  Symphony  Orch.  (Ariz.) 
Sprinefield  Civic  Symphony  ( Mo. ) 
York  Symphony  Orch.  ( Pa. ) 

Oak  Ridge  Civic  Symphony  (Tenn.) 
Louisville  Orchestra 


Detroit  Symphony 
Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Pasadena  Civic  Symphony  (Cal.) 
Plymouth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Dow  Symphony  Orchestra 
Univ.  of  Miami  Symphony  (Fla.) 
Spokane  Philharmonic  Orch. 

Atlanta  Symphony 

New  Ifaven  Symphony  Orch. 

Sacramento  Philharmonic 

Amherst  Symphony  Orchestra  (N.Y'. ) 

Detroit  Symphony 

Univ.  of  Miami  Symphony  (Fla.) 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Amherst  Symphony  Orchestra  (N.Y.) 

Madison  Civic  Symphony  (Wis.) 

Pasadena  Civic  Symphony 

Detroit  Symphony 

Detroit  Symphony 


Frank  D’Andrea 
Rol)ert  Whitney 
Frederick  Balazs 
Louis  Lane 
Wolfgang  Stresemann 
Paul  Paray 
Christos  Vrionides 


Theodore  Kus.sell 
Thomas  Wilson 


Leo  Kucinski 
Wolfgang  Stresemann 
Minas  ChrLstian 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Guest 
lames  Christian  Pfohl 
Leslie  Hodge 
David  Blumenthal 
George  Hurst 
Waldo  Cohn 
Robert  Whitney 

Paul  Paray 
Evan  Whallon 
William  Steinberg 
Richard  Lert 
W'ayne  Dunlap 
Wilfortl  Crawford 
John  Bitter 
Harold  Paid  Whelan 
Henry  Sopkin 
Frank  Brieff 

Fritz  Berens 
Joseph  Wincenc 
Paul  Paray 
John  Bitter 
William  Steinberg 
Joseph  W  incenc 
Walter  Heermann 
Richard  Lert 
Paul  Paray 
Antal  Dorati,  Guest 


Gyorgy  Sandor,  Pianist 

Children’s  Concert 

Mary  Fabian,  Soprano 

.Alice  Chalifoux  and  harp  ensemble 

Elizabeth  Gould,  composer-pianist 

Magda  Tagliaferro,  Pianist 

Stanton  Hyer,  Organist 

Jacob  Tillinger,  Horn 

Ernest  Leeger,  Horn 

Youth  Concert 

Conc'ert  version  of  “La  Traviata” 
Quartet  from  Ind.  Univ. 

Lafayette  Opera  Guild  Chorus 
Benno  &  Sylvia  Rabinof 
Junior  Concert 
College  Choir 

Jorge  Bolet,  Pianist 
Marcel  Hubert,  Cellist 
Orchestral 

Janice  Moudry,  Contralto 
Orchestral 

Roy  &  Johana  Harris 

Composer  &  Pianist  ^ 

Eugene  Istomin,  Pianist 
Youth  Concert 
Jascha  V’eissi,  Violist 
Chorus  &  Orchestra 
Civic  Chorus 

“The  Messiah’’— Dow  Choruses 
Imigard  Steefried,  Soprano 
Paganini  String  Quartet 
Orchestral 

Bruce  Simonds  &  Rosalind  Simonds, 
Pianists 


Orchestral 

Children’s  Concert 

Benno  Moiseiwitsch,  Pianist 

“Messiah” 

Youth  Concert 
Mischa  Elman.  Violinist 


Advance  Registratian  Form  For 
REGIONAL  MEETING  OF  CHICAGO  AREA  ORCHESTRAS 
Saturday,  November  28,  1953 


Name  _ 

Address  . 


Orchestra  you  represent 
Position  held  in  orchestra . 


I  expect  to  attend  the  following:  Morning  session . 


Afternoon  session . 


Enclosed,  $3.00  for  luncheon  reservation .  . . 

(Registration  fee  to  be  paid  at  the  meeting) 

PLEASE  MAIL  THIS  FORM  TO — Mr.  Roger  Hall,  Ass’t.  Mgr.,  Chicago  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  220  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Attention,  Cymbal  Players! 

Calhoun  Norton,  cymbal  player  and  former 
board  member  of  the  North  Side  Symphony 
of  Chicago  found  a  way  to  keep  those  cymbals 
under  control  when  you  aren’t  playing  ’em. 
He  had  a  handsome  leather  case  made  (by 
an  inmate  of  the  Nevada  State  Penitentiary) 
as  a  sort  of  a  cross  between  a  brief  case  and 
a  pair  of  saddle  bags.  When  in  use.  the  split 
portion  simply  fits  over  the  rod  of  a  music 
stand.  Cymbals  are  instantly  available  and 
may  be  returned  to  their  saddle  bags  in  silence 
and  safety  in  between  crashes.  For  further 
information,  write  to  Calhoun  Norton,  837 
Normandy  Lane,  Glenview,  Ill. 


American  Composer  Project — 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

8.  Wirth,  Carl  Anton — 6  performances  of  3 
compositions 

9.  Gould,  Morton — 6  performances  of  2  com 
positions 

10.  Thomson,  Virgil — 5  performances  of  4 
compositions 

11.  Bloch.  Ernest — 5  performances  of  3  com¬ 
positions 

12.  Barlow,  Wayne — 4  performances  of  4 
compositions 

SUMMARY  C  —  Conductors  programming 
most  contemporary  American  music  as 
part  of  their  regular  concerts  (Choice 
weighted  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  com¬ 
positions  played  were  sincere  attempts  to 
acquaint  audiences  with  worthwhile 
American  music  or  merely  offerings  of  the 


juke-box  variety) 

No.  of 
different 
American 

Conductor  Orchestra  works 

Johnson,  Thor  Cincinnati  17 

Wilson,  Thomas  Lafayette  10 

Kaufmann,  Walter  Winnipeg  10 

Mahler,  Fritz  Erie  .  6 

Shanet.  Howard  Huntington  6 

Wirth,  Carl  Anton  Twin  City  (Mich.)  6 

Munch,  Charles  Boston  6 

Taylor,  Guy  Nashville  5 

Vrionides,  Christos  Babylon  5 


Note:  A  better  picture  would  be  obtained 
if  the  number  of  performances  were  con¬ 
verted  to  percentage  of  total  program  e.g.  con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  concerts  which  the 
Boston  symphony  gives  each  season  the  6  per¬ 
formances  reported  for  it  wouldn’t  stack  up 
very  well  alongside  the  orchestra  whose  sea¬ 
son  consists  of  only  four  concerts  and  also 
plays  6  American  works. 

Editors  Note:  Mr.  Wirth’s  report  included 
a  complete  listing  of  all  American  works 
played  by  the  orchestras  submitting  material. 
This  list  was  distributed  at  the  convention, 
and  the  League  will  try  to  make  the  list  avail¬ 
able  to  all  affiliated  organizations  wanting  it. 


The  League's 
New  Members 

Organizations 

Racine  Symphony  Orchestra  (Wis.) — Fred¬ 
erick  Schulte,  Cond. 

Ohio  University  Symphony  Orchestra — De- 
Forest  W.  Ingerham.  Cond. 

Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  (Seattle,  Wash.) — Francis  Ar- 
anyi,  Cond. 

Business  Firms 
Musical  America 
Libraries 

Cincinnati  Public  Library 
Individuals 
Board  Members 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony,  Pirnie,  Thomas 
H.,  President 
Conductors 

Aranyi,  Francis,  Youth  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  (Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.) 

Fain,  Samuel  S..  Tucson,  Arizona 


Heermann,  Walter,  Madison  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony  (Wis.) 

Kruger,  Harry,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Kruger,  Rudolf,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Leslie,  Dr.  Alexander,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Symphony 

Mazer,  Henry,  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Sym¬ 
phony 

Plagge,  Egan  F.,  New  York  City 
Instrumentalists  and  Soloists 

Kodar,  Irwin— Percussion,  Norfolk.  Va. 

Szigeti,  Joseph,  Calif. 

Orgaization  Representatives 

Hayes,  Patrick,  Proprietor,  Hayes  Concert 
Bureau.  Washington.  D.  C. 

White,  Grace — Director,  Basic  Music  Serv¬ 
ices,  New  York  City 
Managers 

Leipard,  Jack,  Virginia  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra 

Women’s  Associations  Committee  Members 

Burt,  Mrs.  John  B.,  Denver  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee 

Desmond,  Mrs.  Chas.  S.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

McCune,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  Kansas  City 
Symphony  Women’s  Committee 


League  Membership  Applicatian 


Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 

Orchestras 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $500  . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  501  to  $  5,000 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,001  to  $  10,000 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,001  to  $  20,000 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,001  to  $  30,000 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,001  to  $  50,000 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,001  to  $100,000 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  . . . 

Individuals 

Libraries  . . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras  . . . . 

Business  Firms  . 

LEIAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual  . - . 

Address  . . . 


Annual  Dues 
$  10.00 
20.00 
40.00 
50.00 

.  60.00 

.  75.00 

100.00 

150.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

100.00 


Amount  enclosed 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  . copies  of  the 

League  book,  “The  Community  Symphony 
— How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,”  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson.  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed  .  . , 

or  Send  Bill  . . 

Name  . . . . 

Address . 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston.  West  Va. 
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